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. • • In the soul I sinned, 
In body and sonl I saffer — 
The pain of mind, 
Is fiercer far than any bodily ill. 
And both are mine— the pang of torture paia 
Always recurring, and far worse the pang 
Of consciousness of black sins sinned in Tain, 
The doom of constant f ailare. 

—Lewis Mobbu. 




Proem. 

OONDAT— clondlesB, bnming, pitilass ! 

Oyer the arid Soatbem plain, a solitary 

man tramped bis weary way. Scarcely 

once did be raise his eyes from the parched 

ground, where, like a brown streak across the 

yellow grass, a tiny sheep-worn track was jost 

discernible. His faltering footsteps stumbled 

^wearily through the dead and fallen branches, 

::^ which constantly obstructed his path. Strange, 

^ weird creatures of the bush, startled by the 

_;; unwonted invasion, rushed hither and thither 

.^ like demons in some wild dream. Kangaroos, 

^disturbed from their rest under the shade of 

'^ the few trees which were not ring-barked and 

^leafless, hurried noiselessly away from the 

^ intruder. Large iguanas lau leM\«a,Ai vswjiWk 

/his /7atA, seeking shelter in ^om^Vc^^ w \Jt^ft- 
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THE ONE 

trunk. And sometimes eren the dreaded 
tiger snake, a gliding riyulet of death, with 
angry hiss, rustled in amongst the dry grass. 
But the man was blind to everything ! One 
idea was in his mind — ^his burning brain was 
absorbed and consumed by the thought and 
desire of one thing — water ! 

Days before he had crossed the mountains, 
which now loomed, dimmed by the quivering 
blue heat-haze in the background. They were 
even drier, drearier, and more deserted than 
this yellow, endless plain, covered with gaunt 
weather-gnarled skeletons of ring-barked trees, 
occasionally relieved by scattered clusters of 
dark green Eucalypti. 

ITien, his strength as yet unimpaired by 
fatigue and hardship, he had gone bravely on 
till his supply of water came to an end, and he 
could find no friendly creek or waterhole to 
quench his intolerable thirst. After two weary, 
feverish, dream-tortured nights, he had 
awakened each dawn to another cloudless, 
perfect day, and, in the impotence of his 
despair, he had cursed the blue vault above 
him, with never a cloud or promise of rain. 

Now the third day of parching thirst had 
come, and he felt his strength and endurance 
gone — nay, his very brain turning to fire— and 
knew he must soon turn aside from the track 
he fain would follow, and look for winter, or die 
a horrible death, and leave his graveless, 
whitened bones to be, perhaps, one day 
discovered by some wandering boundary 
rider. 

Which way should he turn ? To the left, he 

decided, and, with some attempt at energy, 

quickened his footsteps — but it could not last. 

Once again he lapsed into the weary, dragging 

p»ce, which wa» all his strength \YOuId allow. 
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BLACK SHADOW. 

Mile after mile, awaj further and farther 
from the track which would lead to the haven 
of his desire. Not a breath of wind to stir 
the dark green leaves of the gam trees, but he 
thought they seemed to grow closer now, and 
the grass had faint indications of greenness. 

On still 1 On through the blinding glare, 
which the great perpendicular trees, with their 
branches growing hundreds of feet above his 
head, seemed powerless to lessen. His tongue 
grew drier, and his skin stretched and cracked, 
for his whole body was parched and robbed of 
all cooling moisture by the cruel sun ; and he 
longed to " curse God and die." 

How easy to lie down ; and soon, soon, he 
felt, exhaustion would take away consciousness, 
and he should faint awav into death in the 
shadow of the friendly darkness. 

The sun was sinking behind him, and he 
was falling — falling 

But the shock of contact with the earth 
roused him again into consciousness, and the 
burning fever in his veins held him back from 
welcome death. He closed his eyes in the 
prayer wrung from a godless man in his agony. 
• • • • • 

Something soft and dewy touched his hand. 
It was the muzzle of a large collie dog. 
Wondering, but with renewed hope, he rose 
slowly and painfully from the ground. There 
was still but one word in his whole conscious- 
ness, and, with a desperate effort of his dry 
tongue, he spoke it to the dumb creature, — 
" Water I " 

The dog licked his hand, frisked joyously 
about him and plunged on ahead. Mechanically 
the man followed. 

They were going down a steep incline, along 
a skilfully zig-zagged track, iriii^ft^ wA \tt>\^ 
overgrown with shrub, T^^ m'wx> ^^ii^ 
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THE ONE 

half-closed, almost blinded eyes, saw nothing 
till he heard a yoice. 

The voice of a little child in that desert ! 
A tiny maid of four years was seated on the 
ground quietly wiping away her tears, and 
calling to the dog, — " Chance ! Chance I are 
we found ?" 

Then, as she caught sight of the man's 
haggard face, she ran towards him crying, 
•* Oh, poor man ! 'are you ill ?" 

Once again he tried to form the word of his 
one desire, but in yain. He feebly raised his 
hand to his mouth as if drinking, and, with 
the wonderful precocity of an Australian bush 
child, the little one understood. 

Taking from him a drinking can which 
hung at his belt, she left him and swiftly 
disappeared amongst the scrub at the bottom 
of the incline, whence she returned in a few 
moments carefully carrying some of the 
precious fluid. 

Oh, the delirious joy of that brown tepid 
water ! Yet, with a self-denial new to his 
nature, he drank but sparingly and slowly, for 
he knew there was danjger in taking a long 
draught in his parched condition— -and his 
purpose was not yet fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER I. 



A little season of love &nd laughter, 

Of light and life, and pleasare and paiB« 
And a horror of outer darkness after. 

And dost retameth te dast again. 
Then the lesser life shall be as the greater 
And the lover of life shall join the hater. 
And the one thing cometh sooner or later, 

And no one knoweth the loss or gain. 

— A. L. QoBooH. 

Midnight on the ocean. A sapphire bine 
cloudless skj, no breath of wind, and a sea 
smooth as glass, save where the black mass of 
the R.M.S. ** Athens " cut her way through its 
surface. Most of the passengers were asleep, 
soothed rather than troubled by the monotonous 
throbbing of the engines, and the sense of 
quiet motion. Two young men lounged at the 
stem of the ship, and for some time silently 
watched the long white *' wake '* which the 
great vessel left behind her. Both were 
provided with the inevitable cigar of the male 
traveller in every region. Undoubtedly the 
night was hot, with a balmy soft heat, which 
seemed to caress them into a pleasant indolence, 
to which one was but too prone. 

The young men were first cousins, but so 
much alike that they were often taken for 
brothers. Indeed, in the dying light cast by 
a solitary lamp, aided though it was by 
multitudinous stars, it would have been 
impossible to distinguish one from the other. 
In the daylight, however, several dissimilar 
traits were noticeable. Jame^ llL%x%\i%^\Ai^^ 
Innk, cbeertnl face, wlildh g«k^^^<b\m'^xfc^'»ss^ 
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. that he either was or wished to be on good 
terms with the whole world. 

'* Too easy-going," said his father, whose 
morality and religion, together with his 
method of transacting business, were of the 
aggravatinglj inflexible order, whereas James 
was disposed to *' make allowances," as he 
phrased it, for the failings of other people. 
'* There is only one * allowance ' I make," the 
grim old gentleman said once, 'Hhat is an 
allowance of £200 a year to your scapegrace 
cousin Jack, and that will soon cease if he does 
not see flt to exert himself to make his own 
Hying." 

But this had been said some time ago, 
and the allowance had still gone on till Jack's 
frequent ** outrunning the constable" had come 
to his uncle's ears, and the latter, loath to 
altogether cast off the only child of his dead 
brother, had formed a sudden resolve. '* I'll 
ship him off to Victoria, consigned to 
Meyring," he said, imbued with the English 
idea that the colonies are a species of rubbish- 
shoot, for the receipt of young men who have 
been failures at home. 

In spite of the different temperaments of the 
two young men — for Jack, in place of Jim's 
equable temper and uniform good spirits, had 
a disposition by turns moodily irritable and 
recklessly happy-— Jim was devoted to Jack, 
and, in his peculiar cynical way, Jack seemed 
to make some return. So when Jim's father 
had decided to send his erring nephew to 
Australia, Jim, with the quiet persistence 
sometimes seen in ** easy-going " people, had 
insisted on accompanying his cousin to the 
*' New World," hoping that once there amid 
fresh surroundings, Jack would shake off his 
habit of selfish indolence, or worse, and make 
s> freab aUrt. Ever since the commeD.c«mttnt 
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BLACK SHADOW. 

of the TOjAge, Jim had been making ap his 
mind to do what he much disliked, namely, to 
speak seriously to his cousin. Now, some- 
thing in the solemnity of the place and hour 
moved him to speak, and glancing almost 
apprehensively at Jack, whose face wore its 
usual half-discontented, half-pathetic expres- 
sion, he began, — 

'*Jack, old fellow, you're a tremendous 
puzzle to me."^ 

This was not a very impressive beginning, 
nor were matters furthered by Jack's reply. 

'* Not half such a puzzle as I am to myself," 
after which, with a bitter laugh, and a somewhat 
ironical politeness, he begged Jim to explain 
what he meant in this instance. 

"Well, you know," said Jim, honestly 
trying to speak the truth, and yet not to offend 
his hyper-sensitive cousin, " you have so many 
natural advantages, and so many good points, 
and yet you spoil them all by being such 
a " 

He stopped and Jack, with another 
unpleasant laugh, interrupted. 

" Scapegrace," he said, " is that the word 7 
or " (angrily, as Jim did not answer) '* it is, 
perhaps, something stronger — gambler I 
blackleg ! scoundrel ! — say what you will ! 
Pray don't hesitate out of consideration for my 
feelings." Then, with a swift characteristic 
transition to humility, he exclaimed, "God 
knows I deserve them all ! Forgive me, Jim, 
and say what you please ! " 

" I am terribly afraid," said Jim, with a 
smile, " that I was going to call you something 
which many people would consider worse — a 
fool." 

" I have always considered mj^dl ou^^^ ^vi 
Jack's Auawen 
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'* Oh, I only meant in not making use of 
jour adyantages/' continued Jim. '* You see, 
for one thing, you are always such a 
favourite." 

'' Till people get to know me," interjected 
Jack. 

" And," Jim went on, " that without any 
effort on your part. Then, though I never see 
you read much, you seem able to talk on every 
subject.*' 

Some more conversation followed between 
the cousins, Jim trying, in spite of his easy- 
going good nature, to keep to the point, and to 
really impress Jack with a sense of the 
importance of his fresh start, for which, by 
the way, funds were provided by Mr. Marshall, 
senior. Finally, Jack gave a somewhat 
conditional promise, that he would " stick to 
work like a man," provided Jim would *' stick 
to him," and, with a sigh of relief, Jim 
relinquished his new and uncongenial role of 
mentor. For never did Saul, amon^t the 
prophets, arouse more surprise in the minds of 
the onlookers than did Jim in his own, lecturing 
Jack, as he mentally phrased it, ** like a 
beastly prig." 

" You know, Jack." he resumed, cheerfully, 
after a time, *' we are bound for the land of 
nuggets, where they say it is possible to make 
a fortune in three days." 

^* And loose it in one I " put in Jack. 

'* Oh, of course, if you are foolish enough !" 
said Jim, almost petulantly ; " but," recovering 
himself immediately, '' I wonder what sort of 
old fellow this Meyring is 7 My father has 
never seen him since they were boys together, 
and Meyring ran away from school to avoid 
being expelled for some trifling escapade. He 
jrent straight to Australia as cabin-boy, and 
luDded, as be said in a letter to my iaih«c>wkli 
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the Qsnal shilling in his pocket. Bat' those 
were the days of the * diggings,' so he is reallj 
what I belieye most wealthy Australians are, 
•self-made.'" 

" Let as hope,*' said Jack, with a shudder, 
half real, half affected, " that hif wife and 
daughters are not also ' self-made,' at least as 
regards their manners and gowns I " 

" What a fellow you are to sneer. Jack," 
laughed Jim. *'Set your mind at rest, 
howerer. Old Meyring's wife is dead, and he 
has only one daughter, who is not only 
beautiful, judging by her photograph, but will 
doubtless be doubly admired for the ^ beaux 
yeux de sa casette* since her mother left her a 
large fortune. As to the mother, her manners 
cannot matter now, but old Meyring is certainly 
a gentleman and is not likely to have married 
beneath him." 

'•Nonsense!" exclaimed Jack, ••young 
Trelawney, who spent years out there, told me 
that some of the best — that is wealthiest — 
people had married their cooks. In fact, he 
said that a good cook ranked rather high in 
the matrimonial market, as possessing at least 
one feminine yirtue.'* 

" Well,*' said Jim in reply, •* I for one am 
determined to invest Mara Meyring and all her 
belongings with every possible charm, because, 
to tell the truth (with a half laugh at his own 
folly), I am almost in love with her photograph 
already.*' Then, as he caught sight of a 
cynical smile on his cousin's face, he went on 
somewhat hotly : •• Gall me a fool if you will ! 
but, ever since I saw it, that girl's face has 
haunted me. And I know from some hints 
my father dropped, that he and her father 
would be pleased if we fancied one another I" 

•• Admirable young man \" «x!C^va^»^^^<^^ 
witb mock admiramn. ^^ B.% l«J&.% \xl \^^^ 
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according to orders, and fate rewards Ids 
yirtiie by endowing the yonng lady, not only 
with every personal charm, bat with sterling 
worth as well.*' 

To Jack*s surprise, his banter met with no 
response, and he was just beginning to think 
that he had actually offended Jim, when the 
latter, with a final prolonged puff at his cigar, 
threw it into the black gulf beneath, and said, 
seriously, — 

** There are a great many things to be taken 
into consideration before everything can 
be satisfactorily settled. There is you^ for 
instance." 

'* I ! " said Jack, in unaffected surprise, 
** what can I possibly have to do with your 
matrimonial prospects ?" 

'* Perhaps everything, and perhaps nothing," 
was the rather enigmatical reply. *' But what 
I mean is that, supposing her affections still 
free, the girl is more likely to fancy you than 
me, since it always happens in any contest of 
the kind that you *win in a canter,' while I 
come in a bad second, after taking infinite 
pains to please." 

"Well,'** said Jack, "as (to continue your 
metaphor) I am always found * wanting in the 
weighing ' afterwards, you must end by being 
first." 

Jim had no reply ready, and there^ was 
silence till Jack asked suddenly — " Does old 
Meyring know I am accompanying you 7 " 

" No," said Jim. " My father thought it 
better to say nothing about it, but to let him 
think you came out on your own account, and 
trust to his finding something to suit you." 

" That method does away with the necessity 

of letters of recommendation, which, naturally 

poor Uncle H^rrj^n conscienoe ^oxdd not 
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permit him to gift such a ne'er-do-weel m his 
nephew." 

Shortly after this the two yoong men 
sought the smoking-room, which thej, in 
company with a few others, had conyerted into 
a sleeping apartment for the past three or 
four nights ; and soon they were sleeping the 
sleep of the young and healthy, who are 
seldom kept awake eyen hy a troubled mind, 
while, alas ! many just persons woo slumber 
in Tain, since though their consciences may be 
at rest their digestions are out of order. 

The days wore on, each hotter than the last, 
and the Toyage seemed likely to be as 
uneyentful as are most steamer joumeyi 
nowadays. 

Albany was touched at, then Adelaide, 
and then the good ship ateamed along the 
Southern Coast of Victoria, which was 
partially obscured by a smoky base caused by 
inland bush fires. 

'* To-night, about dusk," said the Captain, 
'* we should be able to distinguish the Otway 
light, and before morning, all being well, we 
shall be inside the ' Heads '." 

But as eyening drew on, a silen6e that 
could be felt lay on the ocean, and the waters 
seemed as though pressed down by some iron 
power, against which they would fain rebel. 
The orange light of the sinking sun gleamed 
angrily o^n the leaden wayes, and the pas- 
sengers on the ** Athens " were conscious of 
a dull feeling of depression. 

*'What a strange eyening, and how 
stiflingly hot. Captain Addison," said a lady, 
as the commander hurried past ; and eyery- 
one looked surprised as the Captain only said 
absent-mindedly, " Yes, yes I Very strange 
indeed ! " and hurriedly joined tb& &hi^ cfi&sst^ 
who wM$ mtentiy scanning 
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'* How yery brasqne the Captain is 
to-night 1 " said the lady complainingly ; for 
the Captain had always been particularly 
kind and attentive to her. ** There mast be 
something the matter I " 

Qradnally this idea spread ; and at last one 
of the gentlemen, nrged no less by his own 
cariosity than by his wife's fears, joined the 
Captain and first officer, and asked with 
affected indiSerenct if there was a squall 
coming. 

**I hope not," said the Captain gravely. 
" I most sincerely hope not ; " and then he 
continued his conversation with the officer, 
civilly but very decidedly intimating that he 
was too much engaged to discuss the matter. 

Meanwhile, great purple clouds came 
looming up into the red-gold of the sunset, 
fasting dull patches of shadow on the 
water, on which an ever-increasing swell was 
observable. 

Jack Marshall got up, regretfully, from the 
seat where he had been enjoying a species 
of flirtation with Miss Winter, a pretty 
American girl, and went to see how Jim 
fared, as he had been feeling the effects of the 
heat. 

Jack, with his sad dark eyes and weary 
expression, was always an object of interest to 
the other sex, and was never so happy as 
when pouring out his (imaginary) woes to 
some pretty woman, and receiving in return 
her sympathy. 

He found his cousin much less feverish 
than he had been, but complaining of the heat 
and close air of his cabin, which was indeed 
so intolerable that Jack no longer opposed his 
desire to go up on deck. 

When the two young men reached the deck. 
Jack resumed his former place beside Miss 
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Winter, and as everyone gazed admiringly at 
the gorgeous sunset sky, he murmured — 

"Low in the west, 
With shifting ladders of shadow and light, 

And blurred in colour and form, 
The sun hung over the gates of night. 

And glared at the coming storm.'* 

Jack's Yoice, even when lowered, was clear 
and distinct, and his words, though addressed 
only to his couipanion, were heard by all who 
stood or sat near. 

** Beautiful ! " exclaimed the girl. ** And 
so appropriate, are they not, Mr. Melville 7 " 
she added, turning to a young Australian 
merchant, who with his wife was returning to 
the land of their birth after a long wedding 
tour. 

"Yes, they certainly are beautiful lines," 
he replied. " But to me they do not seem so 
appropriate, I confess, as some which were 
in my mind that very moment. Perhaps 
because I know the latter were written about 
this very part of the world. What do you 
think of this for a description of an angry 
sunset ? — 

One gleam like a blood-shot sword-blade swims on, 
The sky-line, staining the green gulf crimson ; 
A death-stroke fiercely dealt by a dim sun, 
That strikes through his stormy winding-sheet. 

" What a strange rhyme ! — * crimson ' and 
•dim sun,*" said Miss Winter. "I don't 
recognise the poet ; but his lines are certainly 
most graphically descriptive of this evening. 
Indeed, I think we must grant that they are 
even more appropriate than Mr. Marshall's 
quotation from Tennyson.'* 

Then a discussion as to the appropriateness 
of the one or the other quoiition became 
general, and Jack, turning to Mr. Melville, 
asked who was the author of ih« Wn^ \i^ \:^^ 
repcAteds 
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" His name/' said Mr. Melville, '* is ' Adam 
Lindsay Gordon,' and it is dear to all 
Australians, perhaps becaase almost everj 
line of his poetry breathes of their native 
land ; bat he is, I belieye, comparatively 
unknown elsewhere." 

** Ugh ! '' said Jim Marshall suddenly, 
'* what a hideous, dark-looking coast ! It 
looks a fit asylum for convicts." 

** Do you think so ? " laughed Mr. Melville. 
" You should have seen those same cliffs as 
we saw them, when we turned our backs on 
Australia for the first time more than six 
months ago ! eh, Nellie ? " he added, turning 
to his wife, a winsome Australian girl, always 
ready to do battle for her country. 

** Yes, indeed ! ** she replied. '* It was a 
lovely, bright day in winter, and you can have 
no idea how beautiful the land looked as we 
steamed away from it. The cliffs were every 
colour, and positively dazzled our eyes. At 
all events, mine were very dim, I know. We . 
hated going away, or at least I did." Then, 
at a half-comical, half-serious look of reproach 
from her husband, she hastily added : *' Oh, of 
course we wanted to see the ' Old Country,' 
and we really have had a lovely time travelling 
about ; but we are very, very glad to be so 
near home again, aren't we, Ted ? As to 
those cliffs looking * hideous' and *fit for 
convicts,' as Mr. Marshall so politely says, I 
can only say in return that his white cliffs of 
Dover were to me most mournful-looking, and 
gave me the impression that the whole 
country had died, and someone had come over 
and erected an enormous tombstone over 
them.'* 

After this retort neither of the Englishmen 

dared to continue the subject, and gradually the 

conversation ceased, while everybody N^&tched 
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in awe-stnick silence the rapidly changing 
skjr. For meanwhile the clouds had come 
np qaicklj, and hung in the hearens, 
black-fringed and threatening. The red glow 
had faded from the west, leaving one livid 
yellow streak on the horizon. Eastward, a 
faint after-glow lingered, which but served to 
render more intense the blackness of the 
clouds. 

All this time the Captain had been 
walking up and down the bridge anxiously 
scanning the horizon. Now he descended to 
the deck, and requested all ladies to go below 
at once. 



c^G^®^^";^>^ 
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CHAPTER IL 




When a livid wall of sea leaps high, 
And bursts on the quarter railing ; 

While the howling storm-gust seems to vie 

With the crash of the splintered beams that fly, 

Yet fails too oft to smoker the ory 
Of women and children wailing. 

A. L. GoBooN. 

CARCELY had the Captain's orders been 
obeyed when there was a dazzling flash 
of lightning which seemed to rend 
asander the whole sky, followed immediately 
by a terrific crash of thunder. Almost at the 
same instant the wind changed suddenly, as it 
frequently does in these latitudes and, rising 
rapidly to a gale of ever-increasing violence, 
lashed and tore a sudden spume from the 
sullen sea. This was indeed the beginning of 
a storm long remembered on the southern 
coast of Australia ; and its tropical sudden- 
ness and severity terrified most of the 
passengers. 

On deck all was confusion ; many of the 
gentlemen went below, and strove with 
masculine calm to assure the women that 
there was nothing amiss. Some few, how- 
ever, (and they not the bravest), elected to 
remain on deck as long as possible. The 
Captain, with an anxious air, stood apart from 
them and talked earnestly with his first officer, 
whose look was impenetrable. 

So fixed and stem was the face of the 
nsuailly courteous Captain that those who 
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approaclied him with the intention of speaking 
went away without a word. 

Still the gale increased, and the hoat was 
scarcely able to steam against its farj. Then 
a yomig man of the type abhorred by the 
natiye-bom Colonial, and inyariably classified 
by him as a *' new-chnm,*' his natural drawl 
scarcely altered by his fear, approached Captain 
Addison, and with a preliminary ''Aw, Captain," 
asked, ''Doesn't it seem as though we were 
making no headway 7 Steam of no account, 
you know 1" 

The concentrated anxiety and responsibility 
which were consuming the Captain's soul at 
this inane remark, suddenly raised his mental 
quicksilyer to boiling point, and turning 
wrathfully on the innocent but dense young 
man, he cried, " D — n you I for once you have 
spoken the truth ;*' but recovering himself as 
if by magic, he said, " The vessel can indeed 
make little headway, but at present we are in 
no actual danger. Still with a gale like this 
on a lee shore, one feels that if anything went 
wrong — ^well, you can imagine the rest. And 
now that I have satisfied your curiosity, be a 
man and hold your tongue about the position 
of affairs.'* 

The Captain then gave orders for all 
passengers to go below at once. 

For about a quarter of an hour the ship 
steamed right in the teeth of the storm, and 
the waves, urged on by the gale, seemed 
threatening to engulf her. Then suddenly 
she plunged her bow into the sea, and an 
ominous grating, whirring noise, of a racing 
propeller was heard from the stem, followed 
by a crash. 

" My God !" said the Captain to tTttft fe^^ 
(0cer, "I beliere the propeller Im^^ ^o^'^V 
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ike chief engineer rashing up from below 
confirmed the captain's fears. 

Immediately the anchors were let go, and 
preparations were made for firing some rockets, 
and they eren endeavoured to set a sail ; but 
as the anchors were not holding, and the 
Tessel was becoming unmanageable and drifting 
broadside on towards the land, the Captain 
ordered the chief officer to inform the 
passengers of their danger. The officer, Mr. 
Lang, made his way to the saloon, at the door 
of which he met the young man who had so 
recently questioned the Captain. Drawing 
him aside, he said quietly, '* We are in great 
danger ; the propeller has broken or dropped 
off, and we are drifting in this terrible gale 
towards a coast rock-bound and treacherous. 
Unless the wind drops we can do nothing. 
Can I trust you to inform the gentlemen of 
what probably awaits us. Every moment of 
my time is precious." 

The young man (Montgomery by name) 
turned almost green with fear, and it was with 
livid lips and chattering teeth that he went 
into the saloon. He was met by the Rev. 
Edgar Lees, a Church of England minister, 
who, on being informed of what had happened, 
undertook to break the news to the other 
passengers. 

Of course the effect was terrible. Some 
few women fainted, but the majority sat with 
pale faces and agonised eyes, gazing at their 
dear ones. 

It was, indeed, a most pitiful scene — ^mothers 
trying to gather together their children ; 
husbands trying to reassure their wives, and in 
some cases solitary passengers, their faces pale 
and set, trying to endure the terrible know- 
)edge that, in all human probability, they 
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would neyer again see those dearest to their 
hearts. 

Some there were who did not gire up hope. 
The Captain, they said, had not spoken 
definitely ; he had only thought it right to 
warn them that there was danger ; and, as 
they conld do nothing but await the issae of 
events, it was as well to hope for the best. 

Mrs. Melville, the young Australian lady 
who had spoken so enthusiastically of her 
country to James Marshall, stood tightly 
claspiug her husband's hand, and whispered 
only one sentence — ** In sight of home 1" to 
which he replied in the same low tones — 
'* Dear, whatever happens, thank God for this 
one glorious half-year of life together 1" And 
though her face paled at the implied possibility 
of its being their last, she smiled bravely in 
loving agreement with his speech. Somewhat 
apart from the rest stood the two Marshalls, 
Jim's cheerful spirit strangely overcast by a 
presentiment he had that he, at all events, 
should be drowned. '' You will be saved, 
Jack," he said ; " I am sure of it. If so, and 
if my body be recovered, remember you will 
find a pocket-book inside my vest. It 
contains a letter of introduction to Meyring, 
and a letter of credit on the bank ; and in 
that case you can introduce yourself to 
Meyring, and explain matters as you think 
best." 

They were interrupted by one of the officers, 
who was distributing life - belts to the 
passengers. 

Almost on the instant the vessel struck 
heavily on the rocks and confusion and terror 
became general. The Captain sent orders for 
everyone to go up on the poop, and the 
terrified passengers were almost cheered by 
the flashing of lights along the afaLOi^, \(\)^<^ 
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loomed indistinctly through the darkness, and 
seemed but a short distance away. Men had 
been sent to assist the steerage passengers, 
but even as they were doing so, the ship, 
which everyone hoped was securely wedged in 
among the rocks, was torn away from its hold 
by a tremendous breaker ; the next instant 
she was dashed violently back on the rocks, 
and parted immediately amidships. The waves 
made a clean breach over the poop, and with 
appalling cries and shrieks, which could be 
heard above the roar of wind and waves, the 
passengers were nearly all swept off. Jack 
and Jim Marshall hung on as long as possible 
to the lee side of the vessel ; but Jack, feeling 
that the fearful strain of retaining his hold 
would soon exhaust him and make him unfit 
for swimming, dropped off in the shelter of 
the stern, which seemed the only part of the 
vessel at that time above water. Several 
times the suction of a returning wave drew 
him back close to the ship, and once, in the 
dim lurid light cast from the shore, he thought 
he saw Jim beside him in the water. He 
called out as loudly as he could, and the man, 
whoever he was, replied, but it was impossible 
to hear what was said. Soon he was washed 
from the shelter of the stem, and drawn into 
a wild turmoil of surf. Then he was carried 
slowly back and seemed to be drifting out to 
sea. As he rose on the summit of each wave 
he could see (when not blinded by the surf) 
the lights on shore ; but they seemed still the 
same distance off ; never nearer, never further. 

Time after time he felt tempted to give up; 
but he was a brave swimmer, and the instinct 
of life was still strong within him. This 
instinct was suddenly quickened by his feeling 
under his feet something solid. Clutching 
hold of what proved to be a rock, he was abl« 
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to witbstand the force of the backwash of that 
waye which had carried him ashore, although 
be was braised and bleeding from bis grip of 
the jagged rock. 

The next ware washed him np on a sandy 
abort, and by dint of digging his hands deep 
into the sand, he managed to crawl up the 
beach out of reach of the wares. 

Some moments after he was found lying 
there unconscious, and was carried up to a 
rough farm-bonse which was close to the 
ahore. 
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CHAPTER III. 




He lay with his battered faoe apturned to the 

frowning sky, 
When your waters washed and swilled high over 

his drowning head ; 
When his nostrils and lungs were filled, when his 

feet and hands were as lead ; 
When against the rook he was hurl'd, and suck'd 

again to the sea, 
On the shores of another world, on the bank of 

eternity. 

A. L. GoBooN. 

S day dawned the scene was one of 
indescribable confusion. The battered 
stern half hidden by the surges was all 
that remained of the vessel. 

The beach was strewn as far as the eye 
could reach with wreckage, from which the 
fishermen and coast dwellers were dragging 
the yaiuabies to hide them in the dense scrub 
skirting the rocky shore. Years ago these 
people had emigrated from the coasts of 
Cornwall, that country, and indeed the 
whole English coast, having become too over-run 
by the coast-guard system to be any longer a 
profitable residence for smugglers and wreckerr>. 
Now with some success they pursued their 
calling in the new land, there being no vigilant 
coast-guards to protect the property of ship- 
owners or passengers. 

Around fires made of wreckage were 
grouped the few Lascar survivors, squatting 
on their haunches, and chatting excitedly of 
their recent adventures. 

The surviving officers and seamen, assisted 
by some half-dozen saloon passengers who had 
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escaped, were dragging the battered corpses 
of the unfortunate oat of the reach of the 
waves. One man they found with his hands 
still clutching the splinters of an oar, which 
he had grasped tightly in his dying agonies. 
Washed up into a little sandy bay was the 
Australian lady who had so stoutly defended 
her country. She still had a life-belt around 
her, and (judging by her closed eyes) had no 
doubt been drowned in the surf. Her hus- 
band's body was nerer found. 

Marshall, somewhat restored by the atten- 
tion of the farm people, joined the other 
surriyors, and searched the coast for miles 
around for his cousin's body. He examined 
each corpse as it was snatched from the waves, 
and laid upon the sand to add one more to the 
heart-rending row — bat for some hours his 
search was in vain. At last, about mid-day, 
his cousin's body was washed ashore nearly at 
his feet. 

i Jim's face was recognisable, but his body 
>va3 mutilated either by sharks or battering 
against the rocks. But Jack knew from the 
strained face and staring open eyes that death 
must hare been caused by a blow of some 
kind, and not by drowning. In his over- 
wrought condition his will was powerless to 
prevent him bursting into tears. 

" Poor old Jim ! " he cried convulsively, 
'* and is this the end of our long talks and 
hopes of this new land? To be wrecked 
within a few hoars' steam of the final port I " 

For some time he stood overcome with 
horror at death in its most ghastly shape ; 
and with difficulty he roused himself to drag 
poor Jim's body beyond reach of the waves. 
Then he tried to close the sightless staring 
eyes, and stood again beside the body 
endeavouring to realise what Yiad \v^ij^^^'^^* 
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Jack Marshall bad nerer returned in any 
great degree his cousin's affection, perhaps 
because his nature was intensely selfish. 
Therefore the feelings, which seemed to so over- 
come him that the others standing near moved 
away, respecting his grief, were really caused 
most by his innate loathing of unpleasant 
sights. When he had somewhat overcome 
his horror at Jim's terrible fate, the first 
thought which struck him was how would this 
affect his own prospects 7 

The selfish have ever a ready ear for 
the voice of temptation ; consequently, in a 
very few moments, Marshall had resolved on 
a course of action which, though both criminal 
and heartless, would (he urged to himself) 
hurt no one, and be the best for himself. In 
effect he resolved to personate his cousin ! 

This he saw at a glance would be very easy. 
He had only to possess himself of Jim's 
pocket-book containing his papers, present 
them to Meyring, and the thing was done I 

Kneeling down, as though occupied in some 
tender office for the dead, he quietly abstracted 
the packet, and placed it in his own pocket. 
Then, calling a fisherman who was passing 
near, Jack, with his assistance, carried the 
mangled body to the ever-increasing ghastly 
row. 
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CHAPTER IV. 




Sm, I sinned for bat a moment 

— Tbnmtboh. 

^. y^HILE Jack Marshall was still standing 

nfyr ^7 ^^^ ^®^^ coasin^s body, a stranger 
^^*-^ had arrived on the scene. He was 
a middle-aged man, evidently a gentleman, and 
his kindly face expressed the greatest concern 
at the woeful sights before him. 

As he walked hastily from group to group 
of those assembled on the beach, he gave 
utterance to continual expressions of pity and 
dismay. Evidently he. was seeking someone, 
and finally, after many inquiries, was directed 
to Marshall. He hastily advanced, and grasped 
the young man by the hand, introducing him- 
self somewhat incoherently as ** Meyring, you 
know — your father's old friend — for, of course, 
you're young Marshall; would have known 
you anywhere — ^just like your father at your 
age 1 Qlad you have escaped so well — but 
what a wretched way to arrive I I happened 
to be in Jarrabool on business, so came straight 
here at once." 

Jack somewhat confusedly assented to these 
remarks and inquiries, but Mr. Meyring was 
evidently of an excitable nature, and scarcely 
waited for any replies. 

« Never mind," he continued, " I'll take you 
into Jarrabool to get whatever you want, and 
then we'll go to my place in Melbourne. Who 
is this poor fellow lying here ? or who was he, 
I should say." 

For one instant Jack paused. Should he 
now, while there was yet time, d«(^i%\L>si^ ^^fc^ 
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and his cousin's identity? This kindlj old 
man would sorely take him by the hand and 
befriend him in Jim's place! Bat no, he 
thoaght, he had already assented to all 
Meyring's inquiries, whether he was James 
Marshall or no. It would be only sowing the 
seeds of distrust in the mind of this man, 
who was his only chance of success. Besides, 
for ought he knew, his uncle might haye, 
unknown to Jim, sent Mr. Meyring some dis- 
paraging account of himself. As for poor 
Jim, lying cold and dead at his feet, it could 
make no difference to him ; and Jim*s death 
cut the last tie which bound Jack to his uncle, 
and which had hitherto constrained the latter 
to help him. Now he would not draw back ; 
it was his last chance and he would take it. 

Almost unconsciously, Jack Marshall was 
a bom actor. While these thoughts were 
passing rapidly through his mind, he had 
covered his face with his hands in half- 
simulated emotion. Now he appeared as 
though struggling to orercome his feelings 
before replying to Mr. Meyring's question. 

** Ah I" he cried, " he was my cousin, who 
unfortunately at the last moment decided to 
accompany me to Melbourne, and this is the 
end of his voyage 1" 

Mr. Meyring immediately broke forth into 
condolence and commiserations with Jack, 
whose heart already smote him for his deceit. 
He was a curious anomaly — sometimes swayed 
altogether by his impulses, sometimes capable 
of restraining all his feelings, and seeming 
what he would he^ not what he was. Hitherto 
his had been an utterly selfish life, with 
occasional bursts of generosity. Left an 
orphan and penniless at the age of seven 
years, he had been educated and maintained 
at his uncle's expense. Bat, instead of feeling 
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any gratitude for this, he railed at fate for 
teaying him thns dependent. Now at last, he 
felt his hand was in the treasure-bag of the 
blind goddess, and he was determined to wrest 
therefrom something — ^he knew not what. 

Mr. Meyring saw in Marshall's abstraction 
and hesitation only the natural g^ef which he 
felt for his cousin's death. *' Poor fellow !" he 
said aloud, '* it is indeed a sad ending of his 
pleasure-trip ! Of course you must remain 
here till after the inquest and burial." 

Jack assented, and Mr. Meyring left him to 
ascertain the time of the rather unnecessary 
*' inquiry " on the drowned. He learned that 
the officers of the law had arranged the inquest 
for two o'clock, and that the bodies were to 
be conveyed by special train to the nearest 
cemetery (some ten miles away) immediately 
afterwards. 

Returning with this information to Marshall, 
he found the latter only too ready to agree to 
his plan of leaving as soon as possible the 
scene of so much horror and misery. 

" We should arrive in Jarralx)ol about five," 
said Mr. Meyring. " We will drive straight 
to a hotel, and I will get you some sort of a 
rig-out to travel up to Melbourne in. There 
yon will be able to get anything else you 
want." 

There was nothing to be done in the mean- 
time but to stroll along the coast, which was 
unusually wild and uninteresting. The only 
building besides the rough huts and farms of 
the coast settlers was a small hotel some miles 
inland. Thither, after a time, Mr. Meyring and 
Marshall repaired for rest and food, and there, 
at the appointed time the inquest was held. 

Of course, Marshall was called as a witness, 
and he felt that he had indeed '* burned his 
ships" when he testified that S\m i^ta \k\% 
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Gouain, had ao nearer relative than himsdf, 
and no other friend or relative in the colony. 

After attending the funeral, which was 
perforce a rather hasty ceremony, Mr. 
Meyring and Marshall proceeded to Jarrabool, 
where, as arranged, clothes were provided for 
Marshall, who gladly discarded his own torn 
and discoloured garments. There was but 
half-an-hour to wait for the Melbourne 
express, and the two men spent it in a private 
room at the principal hotel, overlooking the 
pretty bay so proudly compared by the 
residents of Jarrabool to the celebrated Bay 
of Naples. 

Then they strolled across to the railway 
station, caught the 5.80 express to Melbourne, 
and were soon being rapidly borne towards 
the great Capital. 
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CHAPTER V. 



— ^While I journeyed henoe, 
And saw the world fly by me like a dream. 

— TsMimoH. 

Thb journey from Jarrabool to Melboome 

was a rather dreary one. Jack Marshall 

was haunted by a sense of guilt which the 

most specious sophistry on his part was 

powerless to remove. 

A hundred times already he had gone oyer 
the facts of the case dwelling especially 
on his principal excuse for the imposture-— 
namely, that he was doing no one any hann, 
and giving himself a chance to get on — 

" Poor Jim's own wish I " he told himself. 

He scarcely noticed the many pretty wayside 
stations as they passed ; but he was conscious 
of a lightness of the atmosphere which, in 
spite of his melancholy, soothed him almost 
insensibly. He was young ; life was before 
him ; best of all, his moral sense extended 
actively only so far as sorrow for past misdeeds. 
Also his affection for Jim had been only of 
the mildest cousinly type — most unlike the 
poor drowned fellow's attachment to him. 
So he held the newspaper which Mr. Meyring 
had offered him before his face, and while 
affecting to be absorbed in its contents calmly 
reviewed his position. 

The greatest difficulty would be about Jim's 
father. He would get Meyring to cable home 
to him, " Son saved, but nephew drowned," 
or something equally short ; and that would 
stave off danger for the present. As to writings 
he must settle that later on. 
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To his intense relief, he found that Meyring 
shunned all mention of the shipwreck — unlike 
that large number of people who revel in 
harrowing details, and insist on vivid descrip- 
tions from hapless eye-witnesses of any 
disaster. The old man had a curious habit of 
talking, or rather uttering, disjointed sentences 
aloud, which was apt to give his companions 
a bird*s-eye view of his thoughts at the time. 
Now, as he turned the newspaper and 
methodically folded it down to a size con- 
venient for reading, he ejaculated, " Tut, 
tut ! Poor fellow — seems very miserable — 
quite natural 1*' — which, though in a way 
rather embarrassing, was useful to Marshall, 
not only as an index to his host's character, 
but as showing what line of conduct he him- 
self should adopt. 

After a journey of an hour and a half they 
arrived at Spencer Street station, where 
Jack's insular ideas received their first shock, 
for instead of " lucky diggers," ** swagsmen," 
and others of that class predominating he saw 
a well-dressed crowd. And, when Mr. Mey- 
rmg led him through one of the exits, he was 
obliged to admit that he had never seen better 
appointed carriages or finer horses than those 
which stood outside the station awaiting their 
several owners. 

Towards a brougham drawn by a splendid 
pair of bays Mr. Meyring led his visitor, and, 
entering it, they were rapidly whirled out of 
the station-gates and through the heart of 
" Marvellous Melbourne." 

Marshall was astonished at the size and 
beauty of the public buildings, seen even in 
this rapid drive ; and he admired the width 
and cleanliness of the streets, frequently 
planted along their entire length with trees, 
MS y^tyoungt but giving promise of abundant 
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shelter in the years to come. Crossing the 
new Prince's Bridge they were soon bowling 
softly along the somewhat dusty St. Kilda 
Road, past Government House Domain. Mr. 
Meyring pointed out the vice-regal residence, 
commenting on the ungracefulness of the 
building, but remarking at the same time that 
the grounds were beautifully kept, and the 
house itself spacious and well adapted for the 
entertainment of vast crowds of visitors. 

Marshall shuddered a little when on turning 
a corner they came in sight of the sea, which 
had so lately given him such a terrible experi- 
ence of its fury and treacherous violence, but 
now lay smiling as calmly and innocently as a 
coquette bent on fresh conquests. 

Along one of the fashionable streets at 
right angles to the Esplanade the carriage 
turned, and in a few moments drew up before 
a handsome iron gateway, which being opened 
admitted them to a winding avenue thickly 
planted with trees and shrubs, and bordered 
with gay flower beds. Finally the coachman 
drew rein, the carriage door was opened by a 
smart footman, and Mr. Meyring hastily 
descended, followed by Jack, to whom he at 
once turned with the words, " Welcome to 
Melbourne. I won't say to Australia, for you 
have already had a sorry welcome on your first 
landing. But there ! there !" he continued, 
'* we won't talk about that. Come straight 
into my special * den,' and we'll drink a glass 
of wine to your future good luck here." 

Marshall followed his host along the hall, 
richly carpeted and glowing with exotic- 
looking plants and ferns, into a small but 
comfortable room, half study half smoking- 
room. The bell which Meyring rang was 
promptly answered by a neat ma\d, '^Vci Wi. 
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receiying her master's orders plaoed wine and 
glasses upon the table. 

The wine, like everything else in Mr. Mey- 
ring*8 house, was of the b^t, and Marshall's 
flagging energies, and above all his courage 
for the part he had to play, revived under its 
influence. 

•* I see you import your wines, sir," he said. 
'*I suppose Australia is not yet equal to 
producing such a wine as this 7" 

•* Not as old, of course," said Mr. Meyring ; 
'* but I assure you we have wines in this 
country as sound and fragrant, as perfect in 
every way as any grown in Europe. For my 
part, I prefer them ; but knowing the 
prejudice in favour of foreign wines, I of 
course do not compel my guests to drink them, 
as is, I believe, a custom with some enthusiasts. 
The greatest mistake Australians make," 
he continued, " is trying to force their country 
and its advantages upon people still suffering 
from * Hetnweh,^ They are deservedly proud of 
their country, but somewhat aggressive in 
their way of* showing it — though I confess," 
he added, with a smile at his listening guest, 
*' that the aggression is not all on one side. 
The *new chum," which by the way, is a 
stigma enduring only for a short time, comes 
out here expecting to find but a feeble 
civilization ; yet, instead of showing that 
everything is better than he had pictured it, 
he begins to rail at the faults inevitable in a 
new country. The old country and the new 
remind me in that way of a big boy and a 
little boy, when the folly of the former in 
gloating over his necessary superiority in 
sports or studies is only equalled by the 
absurdity of the latter, imagining himself as 
good in either or both. But forgive me, mj 
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dear Marshall, I'm afraid I moanted one of my 
hobbies and rode away from yon. 

** Not at all,** said Marshall ; " I am mnch 
interested in yonr way of patting the case. I 
have often heard the subject discussed, 
especially on the voyage out here, and, to tell 
the truth, this is the first time I ever felt 
the smallest sympathy with the ' little boy.* *' 

" Very likely,** said Mr. Meyring, •• since yon 
probably only heard the side of the *big 
boy,* or, to drop metaphor, of England. I 
always identify myself with Australia, because, 
though I was not bom here, she has proved 
herself the kindest of stepmothers to me. 
But pardon me again, my dear Marshall. 
The fact is, I have promised to give a little 
lecture to the St. Eilda A.N. A. Society, and I 
fear I have been thrusting a portion of it upon 
you by way of rehearsal." 

Marshall again protested that he had been 
much interested and hoped to hear more of 
the '' lecture '* another time. 

Mr. Meyring then escorted his guest to his 
his rooms, and having begged him to ring for 
anything he required, left him to prepare for 
dinner. 

When Marshall was alone, it once more 
came over him like a cloud that he was 
deceiving his kind entertainer — still worse, 
that he might be found out. But he had a 
happy faculty for thrusting away at will 
unpleasant thoughts, and soon he gave reign 
to fancy, and began to indulge in dreams of 
rapidly-made fortunes. 

Now and then there came into his memory 
the face of a portrait which hung in Meyring's 
sanctum, and which he felt sure was the 
daughter, the only child of the house. 
''Mara'* her name was — Jim lidid Ui^\i\iv:^\i^^ 
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it, poor fellow ! — and her father had called her 
by it when explaining that she was away on a 
visit to some friends in the bush. 

His reveries were abruptly broken by the 
sound of the dinner bell. 
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CHAPTER VI. 




For ft iftTen eyer croaks at mj side, 
Keep watch and ward, keep watch and ward. 

— Tbnktsok. 

HAT eyening Mr. Meyring and his guest 
dined alone, and after dinner adjourned 
to the billiard-room, where, during the 
pauses of a somewhat desultory game, 
Marshall was obliged to listen to and answer 
many questions as to his (supposed) father's 
life and surroundings. 

Finding this rather embarrassing, not only 
from his ignorance of many details, but from 
the constant probing of his torpid conscience, 
Marshall remembered the old man's hobby, 
and tried with some success to start him off 
on a quiet and harmless amble. 

The A.N.A. (Australian Natives Associa- 
tion) was evidently to Mr. Meyring at once a 
joj and a trouble, and Marshall, easily 
gprasping this fact, inquired with great apparent 
interest into the reason d'etre of the soc^iety, 
its end and aim. And Mr. Meyring was 
only too pleased to enlighten his ignorance. 

Thus the evening passed harmlessly if dully 
away, and MarshaU felt surer of his ground, 
and even found himself endeavouring to speak 
and act — if not to think — as poor Jim would 
have done in his place. 

One constantly-recurring topic of conversa- 
tion excited in his blasi mind an interest lean 
Umgaid tiiMn oBual. 
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This was the old man's daughter, whose 
name was seldom absent from his lips for 
many hours. ** Mara !" Marshall said it 
softly to himself. The name seemed to 
breathe from erery quarter of the house, and, 
(as he found later on) there was hardly a 
room which did not contain her picture in one 
form or another. Here she was a child lying 
full length on the sands, her rich brown hair 
falling like a veil over her shoulders. Again 
she was pictured as a slim, thoughtful maiden, 
with eyes upturned, as though meditating on 
a book which she held in her hands, while a 
large dog beside her tried vainly to attract her 
attention. But the picture which Marshall 
most admired hung in the study, or *' den," as 
Mr. Meyring called it. This was a large 
half-length painting in which the girl's 
wonderful eyes shone out with almost startling 
intensity from her pure, passionless face, and 
in their untroubled depths the painter, by 
some magic of his art, had placed a shadow — 
vague, intangible, but lurking as if ready at a 
moment's notice to cloud over their bright- 
ness. 

Thinking of this face Marshall fell into one 
of his purposeless reveries from which he was 
aroused by Mr. Meyring's cheery voice 
addressing him by name — '* Why, Marshall, 
my boy, I believe I've sent you into the land 
of dreams with my prosing. It is certainly 
dull here for a young fellow like you, but 
to-morrow I hope to show you around our 
'little London,' and arouse your interest to 
some purpose. However," he added kindly, 
'' I see you are tired out, so perhaps we had 
better say good-night. You will be a new 
man after a good night's rest." 

Then, as Marshall tried feebly to remon- 
gtrate, he added, '*No, no, my boy« don't 
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stand on ceremony with me. For your 
father's sake I want yon to look on this as 
yoar present home, not merely a place where 
yon are on a visit and obliged to keep up 
polite fictions. I know your body mast be 

weary and your heart sore But I forgot — 

we agreed not to talk on that subject I" So 
saying, he shook Marshall warmly by the 
hand and wished him good-night. 

That night Marshall's dreams were troubled 
and his sleep uneasy. Once more he went 
through the terrible experiences of the wreck, 
again he battled with the waves and struggled 
wildly to gain the shore. But Jim stood 
there with outstretched hands, and seemed to 
cast some spell which drove him back — back 
into the cruel waves. After a night of such 
misery he gladly awakened to find the bright 
summer sunshine flooding his room. He rose, 
flung open the window, and while dressing 
ran over rapidly in his mind the plan of the 
day's campaign. 

He decided that he need not feign any 
more grief concerning his cousin's death 
than he naturally felt. Jim was dead, and no 
amount of sorrow could bring him back to 
life. Therefore, as was his nature, he would 
forget all about the matter as far as possible, 
or at least thrust it aside. Already he was 
weary of Meyring's half-stifled sympathy, and 
had readily agreed to his suggestion of 
avoiding all mention of the wreck and its 
consequences. 

When dressed he descended the stairs and 
went into the dining-room, which however 
was vacant. An open French window 
tempted him to pass through it on to the 
terrace without, and thence he looked across 
» tnm lawn, where stood l&i, lj^s^\\\v%^ 
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evidentlj giving 'some detailed instructions 
to a gardener. 

Meyring at once came forward to greet him 
with hopes that he had slept well, quickly 
followed by commiseration on his wearied 
aspect. 

** Nothing like a bad night for making a 
man feel limp and miserable ; but you will be 
better after a trip round town. Of course 
you want to replace your lost wardrobe, so 
perhaps we had better steer straight for the 
tailors. 

Accordingly, soon after breakfast, at which 
meal Marshall's want of appetite sadly disap- 
pointed his kind host, they walked down to 
the tram-line, took their seats on the 
" dummy,'* and were soon gliding swiftly and 
smoothly through the fresh morning air. 

To Mr. Meyring's delight, Marshall praised 
the trams as being the most perfect he had 
ever seen, and further remarked on the 
delightful and exhilarating atmosphere. 

" Quite different to most * new-chums, 
ejaculated Mr. Meyring (to himself as he 
fondly believed) ; " they run down everything 
they see." 

They alighted from the tram at Collins 
Street, and, after Marshall had interviewed 
the tailor and made all necessary purchases, 
they went to Mr. Meyring's offices, a handsome 
suite of rooms on the second floor of a large 
building in Queen Street. 

So completely ignorant was Marshall of 
life in Australia, and so far from civilisation 
had he imagined it, that everything he saw 
amazed him. Mejrring's offices, comfortable 
to the verge of luxury, were a revelation to 
him. '*One might imagine it London or 
Paris," he exclaimed once, thereby gratifying 
Mr. Meyring immensely. After a day spent in 
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town they retnnied to "Wangaroo" (Mr. 
Meyring*s house) in time to dine comfortably 
before repairing to the hall where the much- 
thought-of lecture was to be delivered. 

Jack, at his own request, accompanied his 
host, since he was really curious to hear 
Meyring address the meeting, and also he did 
not care to spend the eyening alone. 

As the lecture-hall was at no great distance 
they decided to walk^ and, after a pleasant 
stroll along streets which seemed to Marshall 
more like private roads through park lands, 
they arrived at a handsome building over the 
entrance of which the three magic letters were 
^^scribed. 

The passage leading to the main hall was 
occupied by young men grouped in twos and 
threes, conversing, sometimes earnestly, some- 
times with much laughter. 

Mr. Meyring seemed to know most of them, 
and frequently stopped to speak to one or 
other of the groups, introducing Marshall in 
a somewhat general manner as ''a young 
friend of mine out from England.*' Where- 
upon, those to whom he was introduced 
cordially shook hands with him and said a few 
words of welcome with the ready courtesy and 
freedom from gaucherie which is a charming 
characteristic of well-bred Australian youth. 

Marshall thought them a fine-looking set 
of fellows, though probably too energetic, 
since few had troubled to acquire the languid 
drawl and hlase manner so affected by most 
young men of his acquaintance. And yet 
they were not " bad style," he thought, only 
to his ears there was a strangeness in the 
utterances of a set of young men, who did not 
talk in the ** old-chappie " jargon of Society 
London* 
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As they entered the main hall Mr. Mejring 
beckoned to a pleasant-looking, brown-faoed 
young fellow, and after a few murmured words 
introduced Jack to him, saying, '* I leave him 
in your care, Lerose !" He then made his 
way to the platform and commenced his 
lecture, which bore the suggestiye title of " The 
Lion and the Kangaroo." 
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CHAPTER VII. 




What he is indeed 
More snitB you to conoeive than I to speak of. 

— Shaksspsabs. 

WING partly to the failure of the last 
Colonial loan, and partly to the 
collapse of the silver and land booms, 
business was in a stagnant condition. There- 
fore, it was some trouble for Mr. Meyring to 
find a post for Marshall. 

But the former, feeling the obligation of his 
boyish friendship with Marshall's (supposed) 
father, exerted himself to obtain for the young 
man a position in a financial company of 
which he himself was chairman, and also one 
of the largest shareholders. 

Marshall's position was that of correspon- 
dence clerk and prirate secretary to the 
manager, a dapper, bright-eyed, black-whis- 
kered little man named Sandon. 

He soon found himself thrown a great deal 
in Mr. Sandon's company, partly from his 
position, and partly because he was what the 
other clerks termed '* a director's pet." 

Mr. Sandon, who was a bachelor, nomi- 
nated him as a member of his own club, and 
soon he was in the thick of the world of 
pleasure. 

Mr. Meyring gladly pursued his round of 
' fogey " whist parties and other mild amuse- 
ments with friends of his own age, confident 
in Mr. Sandon's power and will to act 8l«l 
eicerone to his young gueat. Audi \»ty^ Hsrosjut^ 
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manager certainly did his best to assist 
Marshall to '* see life," as he called it. 

Marshall found this style of Hying costly, 
and on the occasion of a *' week-end ** 
excursion he told Mr. Sandon frankly that be 
could not pay his way. 

''Never mind, old fellow,** said Sandon 
airily, '' 1*11 advance you a tenner. Pay me 
back when you like !*' 

This kind of thing repeated itself many 
times with the same result, until at last 
Marshall, who was an easy-going, thriftless 
fellow where money was concerned, was 
astounded to find that he owed his chief more 
than £200. 

When he mentioned this to Mr. Sandon, 
the latter replied that he would fix up the 
matter. And this is how it was done. It 
was the old, old story of trusted manager, 
criminally negligent directors, and pliant 
tool! 

First, Sandon, to Marshall's surprise, got 
up and locked the door, remarking in reply to 
the other's astonished look, '* A mere matter 
of form, my dear fellow !" Then he con- 
tinued — " I don't want to put the screw on 
you, old man, but some shares which I hold 
are, thanks to this infernal depression, prac- 
tically valueless, and I am short of cash, and 
must have some. I have had for some time 
past a little scheme in my head. I want to 
buy a house at Moonee Ponds, and you must 
** dummy " for me, so that I can raise a loan 
in your name. The property has been placed 
in our hands for sale^ and I can easily fix up 
the directors. What we make out of the 
transaction we share. In the meantime I'll 
write to old Thompson, the owner, and just 
say that I have found a purchaser. Do you 
Mow me 7" 
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"Well— er — I don't quite see where the 
profit comes in,*' objected Marshall. 

'* Well !" rejoined Mr. Sandon, " you're 
evidentlj not great at finance, or you would 
see at a glance. However," he continued, 
with a disagreeable laugh, ''I flatter myself 
that /am, so you may safely leave it to me. 
It's clearing-out time now, so I'll explain it 
all to you to-morrow after Thompson has 
signed the conveyance. Don't forget Paul 
Jones to-night, and after that it's your turn 
to shout a supper to our crowd." 

" Meet me at the G.P.O., then, at a quarter 
to eight," said Marshall. ** I have to dine 
with Mr. Meyring to-night, but will make 
our engagement an excuse to leave early." 

As he was taking his departure Sandon 
said carelessly, '* By the way, if I were you I 
should not mention this little matter to old 
Meyring. He hates being worried with 
business at home, and would, besides, probably 
give you a lecture on extravagance." 

" Heaven defend me from that 1" laughed 
Marshall, as he passed into his own room to 
put on his hat and gloves before leaving the 
office. 

• • • • • 

The next morning Sandon had made out in 
Marshall's name a conveyance of the Moonee 
Ponds estate, the deeds of which he held as 
manager for the company. And in the after- 
noon when Thompson, the owner, called, he was 
easily persuaded to sign the conveyance, Mr. 
Sandon giving him his own cheque for £5G0 
as a deposit on a £2,000 purchase. 

He asked Thompson not to pay in the 
cheque for a fortnight, as he was not in funds 
just then ; and Thompson, a half-educated 
contractor, whose business had been transacted 
for many years by the company, ptomv^^^X.^ 
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wait at least that length of time before 
presenting the cheque for payment. 

During the week Mr. Sandon directed the 
company's survey officer to report on the 
property, and then with everything in form he 
applied in Marshall's name for a loan of 
£1500 to complete the purchase. The 
property being in a good neighbourhood, the 
loan was easily granted, and Marshall signed 
the land-mortgage for that amount to the 
lending society, in Sandon's presence. The 
society's cheque for £1400 was thereupon 
paid to Marshall's credit. 

The same day Marshall and Sandon 
attended at the office of Willeyman and 
Beece, a prominent firm of solicitors, with the 
deeds of the property. Sandon, being well 
known and trusted, had no difficulty in 
obtaining a loan of £1000 for his friend, the 
recent date of the conveyance being quite 
sufficient surety of the value of the land. 

Mr. Beece told Sandon that the money 
would be available as soon as the necessary 
investigations had been made. Sandon took 
good care not to lodge the mortgage to the 
lending society with the society's own 
solicitors, so that the search to be made by 
Willeyman and Beece could reveal no 
encumbrances on the property. 

When they arrived back at the office, 
Sandon turned to Marshall suddenly. 

" I suppose you know what you've done 1" 
he said. 

" Oh, yes," said Marshall lazily. " I have 
bought a property, which I have never seen, 
without any money ; and I seem to have since 
mortgaged it twice. But I suppose it's all 
square." 

*' Surely you're not such a fool as not to 
know the consequences," sneered Sandon. 
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When yoar mortgage to the company is 
lodged, and the pd^r title deeds are not to 
be found there'll CBhe devil to pay. Damn 
you !" he continueo; annoyed at Marshall's 
apparent phlegm ; don't you know that you 
are liable to be ' run in ' at any moment 7" 

Marshall was 'thoroughly roused now. 
*• What do you mean ?" he cried. " Is this 
what you call 'dummying/ you infernal 
scoundrel ?" 

Mr. Sandon hastily placed a table between 
tbem. '* Don't talk so loud," he said ; 
" there's no need to publish it just yet. I 
wonder whether a judge would belieye that 
any sane man could be such a fool as not to 
understand the consequences of twice mort- 
gaging the same property. Everybody is 
wondering how you can go on at the pace you 
do. I tell them ' remittances from home.' 
They'll know better when all this comes out !" 

Marshall glared savagely at his tormentor. 
'* Stop that tone, or I'll wring your neck 1" 
he cried. What on earth made you drag me 
into such villainy! I can hardly keep my 
hands off you when I think of the trap you 
have set for me !" 

Sandon mentally congratulated himself on 
having placed the table between himself and 
his victim, to whom, however, he spoke 
soothingly — 

** Look here, Marshall, listen to reason I 
How long did you expect me to be your 
banker ? What were you going to do when I 
stopped handing out ten-pound notes ? It's 
easy enough to borrow ; it's a different story 
paying back." 

''I'll ask old Meyring for the money to 
pay you back, and I'll tell him what a 
Booondrel you are/' interrupted Mai^V^VV. 
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*^ Who M^ould be believed— the trusted 
manager of an institution like this or a new- 
comer like you ?** asked Sandon, " Look here, 
old man, calm yourself, and let us talk sense. 
To-day is Wednesday. Instead of going to 
Mount Martha for Easter take the evening 
train to-morrow for Yumbunna, and you will 
have nearly a week's start. Believe me, you 
could never have kept on in town. As to 
making a fortune (as was, I believe, your 
intention in coming out here) you would spend 
it ten times over before it was made ; whereas 
if you take my advice and clear up country 
with your share of the money you will get on 
well." 

*' I think it is you who had better clear 
out,'* said Marshall ; ^^ 1*11 stay and face it." 

*' Do," replied Mr. Sandon coolly, and there 
was a long pause. 

The manager, watching his victim, saw that 
his determination was wavering. Indeed 
Marshall, who was grossly ignorant of 
business, felt that his last speech was mere 
bravado. He had positively no idea as to 
whether he or Sandon would be accounted the 
criminal. As he rapidly ran over in his mind 
all the circumstances of the fraud, he remem- 
bered that now his false position (as 
personating Jim) must be found out. He 
quickly came to a decision. 

"What will you give me to clear out ?" he 
asked ; " for by heaven, I will go, and cut the 
whole concern I" 

" Now you are talking like a sensible man," 
said Sandon, who had begun to fear that his 
scheme would fail. 

Sandon hastened to come to terms. "I 
said I would divide the spoil, and I'll do so. 
There's the £1500 loan from the Company." 
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*' About £400 of which I have already 
paid to Eastman and some of ihe other 
fellows as a resalt of your charming card 
parties," interjected Marshall. 

" You*re confoundedly quick in paying your 
debts,** sneered Sandon. *' What a fine piece of 
convicting evidence ! Fashionable young man 
in difficulties, mortgages land twice (innocently 
of course) in order to pay debts of honour.^* 

'* Stop !'* cried Marshall, goaded to fury ; 
*• you've cornered me to suit your own ends ; 
but if you talk In that way agam, by heaven, 
I'll murder you !** 

'*' Shall I call in the police to protect me ** 
laughed Sandon, who was no coward. ** Now 
listen calmly and I'll tell you what we 11 do. 
You give me a cheque for £1100 of the 
money paid to your credit, and you can keep 
the remainder. That will leave you a clear 
thousand. If I were you,*' he continued, 
speaking with a sang froid which astounded 
Marshall, '' I'd take some in gold and the rest in 
small notes ; large ones are awkward to pass." 

The elder man's assumption that all was 
agreed upon had its effect upon Marshall, 
who, after a moment's pause, asked, '' Would 
it not be safer to clear out by steamer from 
Sydney or Adelaide ?" 

'' No, no ; that style of thing is played out 
now, thanks to the vigilance of the police, as 
the papers say. You would be caught at once. 
My plan is the best. Get a swagsman*s 
outfit — I'll buy you one — leave the train at 
Yambunna ; cut straight across the mountains 
(I know that country well) ; stay there for six 
months, or less if you like ; then clear out. 
As to living, there are plenty of selectors up 
there glad to get hold of a man like you. 
They'll think you're on the wallaby, (or * tramp' 
if you don't know what that mo&ii^^ «itA ^ft^ 
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take yoa in and give you work gladly. Are 
you going to the theatre to-night ?" 

The abrupt commonplace of this question 
acted like a sudden cold-water douche on 
Marshall's heated brain, and after a mental gasp 
or two, he was able to imitate his companion's 
coolness. *' No " ; he said, " I promised to 
spend the evening with Mr. Meyring." 

** Alright ; but before you leave you had 
better sign that cheque for me, and then you 
will have nothing to worry yourself about 
to-morrow. I'll have your swag here and 
full directions ready for you in the morning. 
Good-night ! Sweet dreams ! " 

That evening at "Wangaroo" was decidedly 
uncomfortable to Marshall. During the usual 
after-dinner smoke and talk in the study, the 
sad eyes of Mara's picture seemed to look him 
through and through. Even when he moved 
their penetrating gaze followed him, till he 
could have groaned with nervousness. He 
felt relieved when it was time to retire. After 
leaving Meyring, Marshall spent the rest of 
the night in writing a full confession to his 
uncle, and also an account of his motives. 
Then he burned every letter and paper 
belonging to him. Even his photographs 
were sacrificed — except one — a picture of 
Mara Meyring, which some strange infatuation 
had caused him to abstract from an album in 
the house. This, with a muttered impreca- 
tion at his own folly, he carefully wrapped up 
and concealed in his breast-pocket. The next 
morning, haggard and weary, he reached the 
office, and forthwith cashed his cheque as 
Sandon had advised. 

During the afternoon Sandon gave him a 
luggage-ticket, and told him he would find his 
" swag" at the Parcels Office. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 




Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood ; 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 
Whiles night's black agents to their prey do rouse. 

— Shakbspsarb. 

HE nnasaal spectacle of a fashionably- 
dressed gentleman carrying an enormous 
parcel instead of a neat trayelling-trnnk 
might have been noticeable in any other place 
than Melbourne. There, however, in that 
city of topsy-tarvydom, and especially on the 
Spencer Street station, people were too well 
accustomed to incongruities to notice such a 
slight one. 

Frequently before had Murshall smiled to 
see the yellow-faced celestial, clad in the 
spotless garb of his country, and the shearer 
still grimed with the sweat and dust of the 
wool-sheds jostle one another for the best 
places in '£rst-class carriages, while the man 
of birth and breeding (who is so frequently 
unsuccessful in Australia) quietly settles him- 
self and his family in a homely but comfortable 
second class compartment. 

This being holiday time, the whole pleasure- 
loying community seemed bent on taking 
tickets and securing seats in one train or 
another. The station was crowded from end 
to end with anxious fathers endeavouring to 
keep their families together, mothers carrying 
precious babies, young men in immaculate 
shooting-dress bearing (scarcely less caretull^'\ 
ibair gana, and with the ti%\]l&\ iiO^^«^^Tv^V^ 
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majority, who seem always rashing for wrong 
trains and button-holing phlegmatic porters. 

Amongst this general exodus Marshall (as 
he had calculated) was able to purchase his 
ticket for Yambunna unnoticed and unrecog- 
nised ; and having purposely left himself only 
a few seconds before the train started, he 
rushed into the nearest second-class carriage, 
which happened to be empty. He slunk into 
the comer and drew the blinds in order to 
escape notice. 

He was now alone in this new world, and 
no sooner did he realise the fact than a great 
horror of himself and his crime seized upon 
him, and seemed to fill the carriage with 
spectres of future misery. 

A purposeless remorse for the way he had 
deceived Mr. Meyring and repaid the old 
man's kindness, was his most abiding sensa- 
tion, and with the thought of him was 
inseparably associated that of his daughter. 
"Mara," they called her. Was the name 
ominous 7 For, now that he was able to 
think mattters over quietly, he fancied that 
Sandon had dropped a hint as to Mr. Meyring*s 
affairs being hopelessly complicated. By 
Sandon, it must be I and he himself was in 
alliance with this traitor. What a blow it 
would be to the old man ! And, great 
heavens ! how that girl's face haunted him, 
with large, reproachful eyes, saddened already 
with the shadow of a coming sorrow I She 
did not look so in her picture, he thought. It 
was only the fevered imagining of his troubled 
brain. Impelled by a sudden longing to 
correct this, he drew forth the cherished 
portrait of Mara Meyring, and gazed once 
more on the well-known features. 

The broad open brow, over fathomless dark 
eyes, spoke surely of an untroubled life — 
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hitherto ; hnt now — ^Marshall bowed his face 
in bis bands, and remained for some time in a 
painful reyerie. 

Suddenly it occurred to him that it would 
be better to assume his disguise in the 
carriage than to wait till he reached the end 
of his journey, as the unwonted sight of a 
** gentleman " arriying, unexpectedly, at dead 
of night at a small country township would 
be a suspicious circumstance eyen to a dull 
country porter. 

Accordingly he waited till the train had 
just left one of the numerous wayside stations, 
and then quickly exchanged the dress of a 
gentleman for the Crimean shirt and mole- 
skins of a swagman. As he finished rolling 
up his discarded clothes, which he intended to 
sink in the first creek, the train drew up near 
the junction to wait for a down train to 
pass. 

It flashed upon Marshall that it would be 
still safer to quit the carriage outside the 
station, as he would thus ayoid the scrutiny of 
the porters. He therefore o^ned the carriage 
door, which was unlocked, and stealthily slipped 
out on to the footboard, but unfortunately for 
him, not till the train had started again. 
Doubling himself for a leap, he sprang to the 
ground, hoping to fall gently. 

The train had not as yet gathered sufficient 
motion to giye him a dangerous fall. He lay 
unhurt though shaken till the red light of the 
guard's yan lost itself amongst the junction 
lights. Then, picking up his bundle, he 
walked a few hundred yards from the rails 
into the dense forest, which skirted the line on 
either side. 

Somewhat dazed from his fall, he sat on a 
log among the tall, white, ghostly gum trees ^ 
which — ^straight as a dart — ^a\io\» \rj>f\^\\^ 
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some hundreds of feet without a branch. 
What was to become of him now 7 he 
wondered. He was somewhere, he knew, between 
Goojip and Burrabungalong — two wayside 
stations. Yambunna, to which he had taken 
his ticket, was twenty-five miles farther on. 

From cautious inquiries, before commencing 
his journey, he had ascertained that the 
country around was wild, and sparsely 
inhabited by scattered *' cockatoo." farmers. 

The dim ranges of hills, which he had seen 
from his carriage windows, lay some forty 
miles from the railway track, and across them 
was the rich pastoral and squatting district of 
Rippendale. Marshall's idea was to tramp 
towards the hills, where he might perhaps 
drop across some lonely selector who would 
shelter him and give him work. 

With this end in yiew, as soon as he found 
a clear space between the thick-clustered tree- 
tops, he fixed on a particular star, which lay 
over towards the distant hills, and commenced 
his lonely tramp. The way was sometimes 
over tolerably smooth, clear ground, between 
the ghostly, barkless trunks of the red-gums. 

Again his star led him over long stretches 
of bare granite, amongst which the honey- 
suckle tree with its thick branches and the 
fragrant musk tree, its silver leaves shining in 
in the moonlight, took the place of the 
eucalyptus. 

Once, meeting with a large pool, he took 
the bundle of clothes, which alone now 
connected him with civilised life, and, 
wrapping them around some large stones, 
sank them with an almost superstitious feeling 
of having now cut himself off from all his 
past life. 

At last, after three or four hours' walking, 
he reached the top of the hill, whose gradual 
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slope he had all this time been ascending. Then 
he climbed a sapling and endeavoured to 
discover some sign of life or baman habitation, 
but no light gleamed in any direction. 
The railway line was entirely hidden by the 
trees ; before him lay the misty hills, looking 
as remote as when he started. 

After a few minutes* rest he commenced 
his tramp down the other side of the hill, 
which was much more abrupt than the side he 
had ascended. To his horror he saw that 
the moon was fast nearing the edge of 
the western hills. Soon he would be in 
darkness ! As the lower rim of the moon was 
touching the hills, Marshall scrambled down 
a steeper incline and found himself beside a 
large pool. 

The splash of a platypus caused him to 
grasp his revolver, and he spoke aloud telling 
himself not to be such a fool. He stood at 
the edge of the pool till the last ripples had 
subsided, and its inky blackness reflected the 
stars alone, as the last gleam of moonlight 
faded away. For a few moments a pale 
yellow glow came from behind the hills where 
the moon had sunk. Then suddenly the 
sub-tropical summer darkness descended, and 
enveloped him. Seating himself on the 
ground, with his head between his hands, 
Marshall decided to wait where he was till 
daybreak. Until now the excitement of the 
journey had kept up his spirits ; but now — 
alone in the silent darkness, in the wild weird 
depths of the Australian forest, miles away 
(as far as he could judge) from human 
habitation — ^his heart quailed. 

Suddenly his reflections were interrupted. 
From the hill he had just descended came a 
low, soft wail, like the cry ol «k lt^\»VQ\. ^^% 
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It was immediately answered by a ghastly 
howl close to him. 

Dingoes I 

Taking aim in the direction of the soondy 
Marshall fired. 

There was an immediate scamper and 
pattering of feet, which died away long before 
the echo of the shot had ceased to reverberate 
from the surrounding hills. 

Twice the same thing happened, and 
Marshall made up his mind to light a fire, 
hoping thereby to scare the pack away. 
Plenty of dead wood lay about, and soon he 
had kindled a blaze. The dancing firelight, 
which illumined the ground for some yards 
around, only served to contrast the intense 
blackness of the forest, and was even more 
agonising than total darkness. To avoid 
looking into the forest, Marshall sat down 
facing the fire, and fixed his gaze on the 
crackling logs. 

After a time he drew out his watch, and 
found that it was a quarter to three. Soothed 
by the thought that the weary night was 
almost over, and tired out with anxiety and 
fatigue, he fell asleep. 

He awoke about seven o'clock, stiff with 
cold, and wet with dew. But the bright 
morning light dispelled his fears of the night, 
and they rolled away with the darkness, 
leaving him wearied, but scornful of his past 
terrors. 

He gladly got up from the ground and 
stretched his cramped limbs, and after 
washing in the pool, which was of considerable 
size, felt much refreshed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 




A walk beneath an Austral snn*8 clear blaze, 
Through poor, thin scrub, *mid charred and 

ring-barked trees. 
Almost too bare to rustle in the breeze. 
Which over mountain-tope untiring plays ! 
And then there bursts upon mine awe-chained 
gaze — 
The mighty valley, bathed in sleeping seas 

Of forest 

—Douglas Sladbn. 

HOUGH the fresh morning air revived 
Marshall, it also made him very hungry, 
and he remembered that he had had no 
food since early the preceding day. However, 
there was no sign of a house near where he 
might hope to procure food, so he resumed 
his tramp towards the hills before him, 
thinking as he walked along how valueless 
his ill-gotten money seemed in this solitary 
wilderness. 

Ahout midday he was startled hy a dog 
dashing out at him from behind a tree, under 
which, on turning round, he saw a robust 
specimen of the Australian '* sun-downer ** or 
swagman. Marshall's first thought was of 
bushrangers. Then the fear of being himself 
discovered prompted him to retreat into the 
bush. 

But the swagman had already seen him, 
and sitting up, he cried out with true bush 
hospitality — 

** Hallo, mate ! where are you bound for 7 
Have a pannikin of tea, and a hite of ^ovxv.^ 
thin' ?'• 
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Marshall's insniar ideas were rather upset 
at being so familiarly accosted by this strange- 
looking man in grimy shirt, tattered felt hat, 
and nondescript trousers — tied under the 
knee with a hay-band — and fierce, tangled 
beard. 

** Thanks,*' said Marshall, with a ridiculous 
attempt at dignity ; " I do feel very hungry. 
The morning air is so fresh, and — ah I — I did 
not dine last night." 

The old swagman burst into a sudden roar 
of laughter. 

" How bloomin' perlite !" he said ; <* • the 
mornin' air is so fresh,' expresses the sitivation 
exackly I Knock me silly if you aren't fresh, 
too, at this game ; but never mind, mate, 
come along and tuck in I" 

Marshall paled slightly at the old man's 
words, which showed quite plainly that his 
disguise was penetrated ; but, feeling faint 
with hunger, he was glad to eat some of the 
fresh ** damper" which had just been cooked 
in the ashes of the fire beside him. 

His strange entertainer handed him a 
pannikin of tea innocent of milk, and, thrusting 
towards him a goodly portion of damper, 
refrained from asking any more questions till 
he had finished his meal. 

Then — " I suppose ye've been up to some- 
thin' and the traps is out after yer," he said, 
with a knowing wink. ''It's all right ; I 
won't lag on yer— often been copped myself," 
he continued reassuringly, as he noticed 
Marshall's alarm, and his vain endeavours to 
conceal it. " D'ye call that a swag ?" pointing 
contemptuously to a small handkerchief bundle 
which Marshall carried. **Look at mine!" 
he continued proudly, waving a grimy hand 
towards a tremendous roll which looked like a 
bed^ rolled up and fastened with straps. 
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" Don't you find it trying," asked Marshall, 
•'carrying such a heavy load ?" 

•• Well, yes ; but I don't tramp more nor a 
couple of miles a day now, onless there's some- 
thin* on. I tell ye what 1*11 do for yer, mate ; 
if ye*ye got any tin 1*11 trade some of my 
swag with yer, and then ye*ll look a real *un 
like me. For I've run out of ' ready,* and 
there's no more strike pay !** Opening his 
swag, he selected a pair of dirty-looking 
blankets and o£fered them to Marshall for '*a 
couple 0* quid.'* 

" I'll take them,** said Marshall, ** if you'll 
make me a loaf of bread like the one we have 
just eaten.*' 

The old man demurred a little at the 
exertion this would involve, but the chance of 
selling an old pair of blankets for two pounds 
was too good to be lost ; so he heaped on the 
smouldering fire some dead wood which lay 
near, and soon made it burst into a blaze. 
Whilst the fire was burning to embers, he 
went to a pool, washed out the " billy " which 
had had the tea made in it, half filled it with 
water, and mixed therein the mysterious 
compound called '* damper." Then, taking a 
stick, he scooped a hole in the ashes, 
plunged the lump of dough into the middle of 
it and heaped it around with hot ashes. 

Meanwhile Marshall questioned the old 
man as to whether there were any selectors 
about. 

*' D'ye see them ranges ?" was the reply, as 
he pointed to the ** everlasting hills." ** There's 
nothing this side o* them that a sheep could 
live on, except between here and the railway 
line. T'other side of 'em there's squatters by 
the dozen, and between the ranges and the 
squatters ye'U find plenty of ' cockies.' " 

** What are * cockies ' V* aak^d TilL^x^'^J^, 
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** Oh, cockies is just selectors!** was the 
reply. *' Ye'll find it pretty roagh trampin' 
between them an' here. IVe done nigh on a 
hundred miles to come through ' Honeysuckle 
Gap ' just to ayoid them hills. D'ye see that 
blue hill oyer there 7 Yer can see the slope 
down to the trees. Well, round that yer goes 
and strikes the road made in th' early days. 
That '11 lead yer to the squatters. If ye're 
wantin' to go dark, strike across the ranges. 
It's a matter o' twenty-five miles to them, and 
another twenty to any squatter ; but you'll 
likely strike * Cockies ' over the hills. I'd 
start straight away, and do about twenty 
miles to the foot of the ranges, and then 
camp. Ye*ll strike no road. This country 
ain't thrown open yet, and it ain't worth 
takin' up. That damper's about done now." 

The old fellow got up, and, clearing away 
the ashes, produced a light loaf, and handed it 
to Marshall. 

** Now, out with the two quid I" he said, 
and Marshall handed him the money, remark- 
ing, '' I doubt if I shall do the twenty miles 
before sundown." 

'* Well, maybe yer can't ! Don't bust yer- 
self ! But ye'd better try, for one damper ain't 
much of a pervision for a two days' tramp, and 
no blessed squatters to get rations from. 
You keep straight ahead and you're sure to 
arrive somewhere some day. Now just hold on 
and I'll make up your swag. You'd knock 
yerself out in a few miles the way you're lumpin' 
it together." 

When his swag was made into the ordinary 
bushman's roll, which fits easily to the 
shoulders, Marshall took leave of the old 
man. 

Eefreshed and cheered by his meal 
and by the intercourse with even so 
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roagh a specimen of bumanity as the old 
snndowner, he swung on at a good pace, 
and at sunset was, he thought, within about 
five miles of the foot of the mountain, which 
seemed to rise sheer from the plam. He took 
the precaution to gather a heap of dead wood 
before daylight died away, and made a rough 
shelter at the foot of a gum tree with fallen 
boughs. He was surprised at feeling almost 
a boyish pleasure in making his camp com- 
fortable, and thought, as be fell asleep, that 
with food and a companion, the life would be 
at least tolerable. 

He awoke at daybreak to see the mountain 
tipped with living gold, and the clinging 
night mists lazily climbing the ranges and 
disperse in the blue above. 

After a frugal meal he resumed his swag 
and started for the moimtain, hoping soon to 
reach a creek or pool to quench his thirst. 

It was about nine o'clock when he attained 
a peak of the mountain, and stood to gaze 
enchanted at the scene of exquisite beauty 
that lay before him. The gully at the head 
of which he stood was one of the famous fern- 
tree gullies peculiar to the country. These 
"primary trees" completely covered both sides 
of the gully, and almost hid a small creek 
which ran lazily between. To Marshall, 
looking down, it looked like some magnificent 
carpet woven by nature in her own glorious 
colours and harmonies. He stood for some 
time entranced by the fairy-like beauty of the 
scene, and then descended, noting, in spite of 
his fatigue, the exquisite smaller ferns which 
grew luxuriantly upon, around and between 
the immense tree-ferns. At intervals, while 
climbing the slippery, moss-grown rocks, he 
noticed that the granite walls of the mountain 
seemed closing in upon kirn, audi %xx^^^t^ 
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emerging from a clamp o! tree-ferns, he was 
confronted by a precipitous cliff some hundred 
feet high, over which trickled with delicate 
silyerj tinklings the stream he had been 
following upwards. 

It was with considerable difficulty and much 
danger that Marshall climbed this cliff, but by 
following the stream, which in its summer 
langour had little force, he was able to find a 
foothold in the water-worn rocks, and numerous 
shrubs which were nourished by the stream 
lent him many a helping hand. When he 
reached the head of the cliff he found the top 
of the ranges hidden by trees, which cloth^ 
them from base to summit. 

The tiny stream now wound its way among 
graceful maiden-hair and other ferns, and 
after following it for a little distance he came 
to a gigantic granite rock, from which it 
bubbled forth. After taking a long draught 
he filled his flask with water, and resumed his 
climb. The ascent was becoming steeper and 
steeper. 

The sun was now hidden by the unconquered 
range, and Marshall, spurred on by the glimpse 
through the trees of what he thought was at 
last the mountain top, pressed eagerly forward. 
Darkness was slowly creeping on him, and he 
put forth all his remaining strength in one 
supreme effort to reach the top of the range, 
and begin his descent before darkness rendered 
it impossible. 

But in vain ! The summit seemed like a 
will o' the wisp, and vanished ever and anon, 
hidden by some rock, only to reappear as 
remote as ever. At last, exhausted by his 
recent efforts, Marshall looked for some rift 
or over-hanging rock under which to spend 
the night. 
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Fearing to yentare farther in the semi- 
darkness, he chose the first rock which offered 
any shelter, and gladly made a meal of damper, 
which, however, left him with very little for 
the morrow. The mountain, which had 
seemed so friendly the night before, was now 
terrible in its loneliness. Below seemed a 
black, bottomless abyss ; above him he knew 
not what. Soon the rock under which he sat 
was curtained with mist, and though shivering 
with cold, he did not dare to light a fire in his 
exposed position. He crawled as far under 
the. rock as possible and wrapped himself in 
his blankets. 

After a night of restless tossing, varied by 
hideous dreams, he awoke at the first gleam of 
dawn, chilled and soaked through by the grey 
mist which enveloped everything. Hastily 
eating the last of the damper, he recommenced 
his climb. The way before him was still mist- 
ridden, but he felt so stiff and chilled that he 
was glad of some exercise. 

After a few minutes* climbing, he reached a 
bare plateau of granite some few feet square, 
in a crack of which grew a gnarled and twisted 
gum tree, on which, to Marshall's relief, were 
numerous initials cut. He was not, then, the 
pioneer of this wild track ! Evidently this 
miniature table land was the actual summit, 
and he felt chagrined to think that he had 
given up the preceding night within so short 
a distance of the desired halting-place, though 
why he had chosen the highest peak of the 
range, instead of making for some hole or 
gap, he knew not. 

As the sun-rays grew stronger, the mist 
gradually disappeared, and nestled only in 
those valleys which were untouched by the 
sun. The landscape grew each moment clearer, 
and Marshall surveyed the co\xiitt^,'^\^\'fi'D.\K^ 
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spread out at his feet. The whole scene was 
unfamiliar ; vainly he endeavonred to recognise 
some piece of landscape through which he had 
passed on his journey. 

The country visible seemed a monotone of 
range upon range of dark eucalyptus^lothed 
mountains, fading away imperceptibly into a 
blue, which blended with the cloudless horizon. 
To the west the mountains sloped more 
gradually, as the old swagman had told him ; 
but the country beyond was partially hidden 
by a low range, and he looked in vain for any 
sign of life. Determined to lose no time, he 
at once began to descend, and camped at 
sundown, hungry and tired upon the top of the 
low range. Next day, faint from want of food, 
he trudged wearily on till noon, when he came 
in sight of a log fence. It seemed like a 
friend in the wilderness through which he had 
been passing, and cheered him considerably. 
Surely, he thought, this would lead him to 
some habitation. Nor was he wrong ; for soon 
through the trees he saw in a small clearing a 
stringy-bark hut, with a fantastic chimney 
buiU of the same material. Faint though he 
was, he involuntarily broke into a run in his 
eagerness to reach the door. It was but a 
few hundred yards off. He arrived at it, 
knocked — and his heart sank, for there was 
no response ! 
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CHAPTER X. 




Mj life has crept so long on a broken wing, 

Through cells of ma£iess, haunts of horror and 
fear, 
That I come to be grateful at last for a little thing. 

—Tennyson. 

FTER some minates of waiting at the 
hut door Marshall lifted the latch and 
went in. Not a sonl was inside, but 
he gathered at a glance that the owner had 
but recently left. On the table was a jug of 
milk, which he drained greedily, and then 
(too hungry for ethics) opened a small 
cupboard, where he found the invariable 
damper — ^stale, but still eatable ; after which 
he felt somewhat better, and sat down to 
await the owner of the hut. 

The building consisted only of one room 
with a gigantic fire-place, and it was lined 
with great sheets of stringy-bark. Against 
the wall at one end was a bunk and on the 
middle of the floor stood a rough table with a 
wooden bench before it. These, with a few 
boxes and some wood-cuts from the illustrated 
colonial papers completed the furnishing of 
the room. 

Marshall soon began to feel the effects of 
his nights of exposure and days of starvation. 
Shivering with cold, he lit a fire and seated 
himself beside it. 

To his surprise the owner of the hut did not 
come ; so he turned into the bunk — but not 
to sleep ! Burning with fever, he reviewed 
partly in delirium the events ol t\i% '^^'aX "^^sSb^* 
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When morning came he tried to eat, bat all 
appetite had left him. How he passed that 
day he never knew. He was haunted per-: 
petually by a terror that he should tell the 
first person he met who he was and how 
he had come to such a pass. 

At dusk that evening as he was babbling 
and shivering before the fire, the owner of the 
hut, a kindly, long-bearded Scot called Mac- 
doagal rode up to the door, and seeing it 
open, hastily rushed inside to find the 
intruder. 

Crouching before the blazing fire was a 
gaunt man, pale-faced, and with a few days' 
growth of beard and bright, fever-lit eyes. 
This stranger, who had so calmly taken 
possession of the hut, vouchsafed no greeting, 
nor did he appear even to notice the entrance 
of the owner. 

Macdougal waited a moment, and then 
addressed the uninvited guest — 

** An' wha may ye be, ma mon V* he asked 
with a strong Northern accent. 

There was no reply, but an incoherent 
muttering from the figure stooping over the 
fire ; and Macdougal, with some vexation, 
strode up to him to ask for an explanation. 
As he peered closely at the face of the stranger 
— *' Gude guide us I" he exclaimed, " the 
man's half deid, an' clean daft !" 

Marshall was indeed a pitiable object. His 
clothes, which had been secondhand at the 
outset, were now torn and ragged. Days of 
anxiety and nights of horror and unrest, had 
worn him, even in so short a time, to the 
mere ghost of himself. Added to this, a 
burning fever consumed him, and glared from 
his glassy eyes ; and he was by this time quite 
delirious. 
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Some keen instinct of self-preservation had 
enabled him through the day to retain suffi- 
cient consciousness to replenish the fire, and 
even to find water to moisten his parched and 
burning mouth, but now that in a dim way he 
understood that help was at hand, he seemed 
to collapse into a feverish stupor. 

The Scot was a man of considerable bush 
experience, and was not therefore so appalled 
as might be imagined at the sudden prospect 
of nursing a sick and raving man through 
what seemed likely to prove a serious illness. 
With the gentle deftness of a trained nurse he 
undressed Marshall, and laid him on his own 
bunk. Then he went out to the creek, brought 
up some cool water and bathed his patient's 
hands and face. 

He next attended to his horse, which had 
been quietly waiting at the hut door ; and 
finally, calling in his dog, closed the door and 
prepared his tea. Before sitting down to 
enjoy this meal, however, he poured out some 
tea, and, after carefully cooling it, offered it to 
his guest. It was eagerly swallowed by the 
fever-stricken man, who almost immediately 
fell into a troubled sleep. 

The night wore on, and Macdougal wrapped 
himself in a blanket, and dozed on the floor, 
awakened only by the incoherent babblings of 
the stranger. Once, when he rose to administer 
some cold tea to his patient, he took in his 
own one of the sick man's hands, and looked 
at it in the dim light of dawn ; then gently 
laying it down again, murmured to himself, 
" Puir laddie I he's a gentleman by profession, 
there's nae doot o' that ; but however he cam* 
in sich straits is nane o' my affair. This is 
the land where nae questions are speired." 

The following day Marshall's fever was at 
its height. Macdougal atteiid«& \i(> \LYav ^>^ 
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all kindness, bnt had no remedies at hand 
except quinine, small doses of which he occasion- 
ally administered in milk. 

'* It canna hurt him, and may dimeenish the 
fever ;" he said, which it probably did. At all 
events, on the third day, after a long sleep, 
Marshall recovered consciousness. He was at 
the moment alone, save for the presence of an 
enormous dog — half dingo, half collie — a 
tawny yellow in colour, with black muzzle and 
great blood-shot eyes, which it fixed on 
Marshall as a gaoler might on his prisoner. 

At first Marshall vainly racked his brain to 
think where he was and how he got there. He 
succeeded after a time in remembering how he 
had found the hut, and memory even went so 
far as the advent of the owner ; but of the 
past forty-eight hours he ha^ no recollection. 
He was dimly conscious of having been ill 
some time— days — ^weeks — ^he knew not which 
— and with a guilty thrill of terror, wondered if 
he had revealed any of his recent troubles to 
his entertainer. At that moment Macdougal 
entered the hut, and saw at a glance that his 
patient was conscious, nor did he fail to note 
the alarmed look in his eyes. 

'* What's skeart ye, lad 7** he asked kindly, 
as, having placed a bucket of miik on the 
table, he went over to the bunk and looked 
scrutinizingly at Marshall. '* Is't the doggie 
there ?" 

Marshall made. a gesture of dissent, and 
Macdougal resumed — 

*' Then I think I can guess what's in yer 
mind ! Ye know that ye've been ravin' whiles, 
and ye're thinkin', maybe, ye've said what ye 
wouldna wish to. Ye're not Strang enough 
now to talk much, nor even to listen ; but I'll 
just tell ye for yer comfort that ne'er a word 
passed yer lips that I could mak' heid or tail 
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o'. An' more than that, lad, I'll speir nae 
questions ; for this is the land where every- 
body has a right to a new chance, nae matter 
what muddle they might ha' made o' life so 
far." 

Marshall feehly thanked the Scotchman for 
his kind words, hut made no attempt at 
explanation. He believed rightly that Mac- 
dougal meant what he said, and, not being a 
liar by preference, chose rather to let him 
think what he would than to weave un- 
necessary falsehoods. 

For some time Macdougal smoked silently ; 
but as it grew dusk, he lit a candle, and 
drawing from his pocket a much crumpled 
newspaper (dropped for him by a passing coach 
some miles away), he began to unfold it. 

With the methodical slowness of one to 
whom news is rare, he carefully spread the 
paper on the table, smoothing out all its creases 
before commencing to read. 

Marshall watched him as though fascinated. 
Would he never begin ? For he longed, yet 
dreaded to hear if his fraud (or rather Sandon's) 
had yet been made known to the public. 

Suddenly Macdougal gave vent to a peculiar 
sound, something between a groan and a whistle, 
and Marshall knew it had come. 

" Hech, sirs," said Macdougal ; " yon Mel- 
bourne is gettin' as bad as &lasga. Here's 
another big fraud and robbery." 

Marshall, carefully shading his face from the 
light, summoned all his strength and endurance 
and asked his host to read it to him, and 
Macdougal, giving the due effect of the 
large type with which the Melbourne Evemitg 
Banner was so lavish, began — 
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GREAT EXCITEMENT IN THE CITY. 



THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE BANE 
SUSPENDS PAYMENT. 



BESIEGED BY PUBIOUS DEPOSITORS. 



EZTBNSIVB DBFALGATIONB BT MANAOBR. 



MANAOBB AND PRIVATE 8BGRBTART 
MISSING. 



CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS SAID TO &X 

RUINED. 



Great excitement was evident in the city th^o 
morning, when it became known that the Southern 
Hemisphere Bank had saspended payment. The 
Bank was literally besieged by anxious depositors, 
who seemed desirous of breaking open the doors. 
A strong body of police was soon on the spot to 
prevent any act of violence. We issued an <' extra- 
ordinary/* informing the public that the manager, 
Josiah Sandon, had disappeared, with his private 
secretary, James Marshall. It is believed that the 
absconding men have already made for somB 
distant port in the hope of leaving the colony. The 
police are on the alert to frustrate, if possible, this 
design. 

Then followed a lengthy description of Sandon, 
and a shorter one of Marshall, at which the 
latter need not have felt alarmed, for the 
broken-down haggard man with a short beard 
and tattered clothes, bore little resemblance to 
the clean-shaven, fashionably-dressed young 
man described. 

Macdougal, deeply interested, read on with- 
out noticing the perturbation of his guest. 
The newspaper proceeded to explain that 
Sandoikp aided by his secretary, had embezzled 
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right and left, and had left the affairs of the 
Bank in hopeless disorder. 

After some moralizing on the wickedness 
which stalks abroad in great cities, Macdougal 
went on to the next item of news, and so on, 
to Marshall's great relief, till he had finished 
the paper ; then with a jerky yawn he got up, 
and declared it was time to have supper and 
"turn in." 

The next day Marshall, while thanking the 
Scotchman for his hospitality and care, felt 
bound to make some suggestion about starting 
once again on his weary tramp. Macdougal 
scouted the idea of his being fit for it — for a 
long time to come — ^and then, after a few 
puffs of his pipe, he astonished Marshall by 
propounding to him a certain scheme. This 
was no less than that Marshall should ** join 
in" with him. 

***! think ye mentioned just now that ye had 
a bit o' money," he said. **Weel, as to 
repayin me for the bit of food ye take, and the 
puir lodgin* I can give ye, I won't hear a 
word o't ; but, to tell ye no less, 'tis money 
I'm sairly in need o'. Expenses here are 
light ; there's nae doot o' that ; but so are 
returns. For I've nae siller to put up fences 
or buy sheep or anything else. Now, if ye've 
nae other plans, an' if ye'U join in wi' me, I'll 
throw in as my share the work I'ye done 
these twa years, as well as the bit o' land I 
** selected " and the few beasties upon it. Say 
a hundred poonds, if ye can spare it," 

So it was settled, and slowly Marshall 
regained his health, thanks to the old Scot, 
who attended him with the anxious care of a 
father. 
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CHAPTER XL 



She has a beauty of her own, 
A beauty of a paler tone 

Than English belles ; 
Yet southern sun and southern air 
Have kissed her cheeks until they wear 
The dainty tints that oft appear 

On rosy shells. 

— E. Castilla. 

§EANWHILE at "Moonee Yabba,"Mr. 
Macdonald's station, time had been 
passing very pleasantly. Mara Mey- 
ring could scarcely believe that she had been 
there more than two months. It was the 
longest period of separation from her father 
which she had ever known, but the Mac- 
donalds were such old friends and their house- 
hold such a pleasant, bright one, that she had 
easily been persuaded to defer her return. 
Each week some new excursions or pleasures 
had been planned for her benefit ; and she 
had the more readily consented to prolong her 
visit since she knew that her father was not 
alone. 

Soon after her departure he had written, 
announcing the arrival of his old friend's son, 
*' James Marshall,*' whom he described as '' a 
very nice young fellow indeed, quite free from 
the affectation so often imported from the old 
country.*' The house, she knew, was well 
managed in her absence, for their old house- 
keeper, Robins, bad been at Wangaroo for 
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twelve yean, and looked on Mara as 3till a 
child. 

So, on the whole, she had been well content 
to let the days slip by almost uncounted. Till 
now it was the morning of the Tuesday in 
Easter week, and she remembered that a few 
more days would bring round her twenty-first 
birthday, and she must spend it with her 
father. With the remembrance, a feeling that 
was almost home-sickness came oyer her and 
she resolyed to return to Melbourne not later 
than Friday. 

She forthwith descended the stairs in search 
of Lily Macdonald, whose persuasions she was 
determined should this time be of no avail. 
The two girls had already been for a *' bef ore- 
breakfast '* ride, which they both enjoyed more 
than any later in the day — the bush was 
always so cool and fresh in the early morning. 
It was only eight o'clock when Mara went 
downstairs after exchanging her habit for a 
cool morning dress. 

Lily was already in the dining-room, looking 
as fresh as a rose. She was a bright-faced 
golden-haired girl, with a fair skin, which she 
recklessly exposed to sun and wind — so far 
without injury — and honest grey-blue eyes. 
As far as looks went she might well have 
been taken for a typical English girl. Her 
nature was unusually fearless and strong. 
Perhaps the loss of her mother when she was 
a child had caused her to be more with her 
father and brother and to lead a more out-of- 
doors existence than that gentle guide might 
have approved ; and there is no doubt that at 
the age of fifteen Lily Macdonald was deemed 
a " hoyden " and *' tomboy " by many who saw 
only one side of her nature. But in the house, 
and occupied with its cares and responsibilities, 
her true womanliness sooa a%^^i\Al ^^}&% 
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And though she possessed such douhtful 
accomplishments as breaking-in a horse, riding 
it bare-back, cracking a stock-whip, and 
many like ones, she had always managed her 
father's household with true feminine care and 
order. 

Mara was a complete contrast to Lily in 
every way — taller and slighter, with dark hair, 
which took bronze and golden tints in some 
lights, and great, luminous, dark eyes, as 
incapable of concealment as a child's, though 
with a curious ** fathomless" expression. Her 
skin had the healthy pallor so characteristic of 
Australian girls, but occasionally the warm 
blood rushed to her cheeks, and then she was 
beautiful indeed. Her mouth was sweetly 
curved, mobile and sensitive, and ever in 
harmony with her eyes. As a rule she smiled 
without parting her lips, but her teeth, when 
they were visible, were small and perfectly 
shaped. 

As yet the depths of her nature had never 
been touched, and her face was calm and 
untroubled ; but one might easily read therein 
that she would feel sorrow more deeply than 
most if it came to her. So far she had never 
known a care or trouble in her life. 

Lily, on the contrary, had lost her mother 
just when she was old enough to feel the loss ; 
but with indomitable courage, which was her 
most striking characteristic, she had unselfishly 
striven to stifle her own grief, and taken, as 
far as was possible to a child of thirteen years, 
her mother's place. 

Now the family consists of Mr. Mac- 
donald, Frank, a young man of twenty-five 
(at present in Queensland), Cecil, a little boy 
of seven, who had been a baby at the time of 
his mother's death, and Lily herself, who was 
neftriy twenty-one. 
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The two girls breakfasted tete-a-tete, as Mr. 
Macdonald had been awaj since dawn at a 
remote part of the station. The meal was 
almost over when Cecil came running into the 
room with the mail-bag, which it was his 
delight and pride to carry up from the gate. 

He was a delicate little fellow, in face like 
Lily, but of frailer build, and the darling of 
the household. Mara was at present his special 
adoration, and it was to her he delivered the 
precious bag, and she who sorted its contents. 

" Two for you, Lily, a great many for your 
father, and one for me from the dear pater. 
No, darling, there are none for you again 
to-day ;" she said to the child, who never 
failed to expect letters, and to be disappointed 
when there were none for him. Then as the 
bright little face clouded over, she added, 
'* Never mind, my pet ; when ' Miss Maisie ' 
goes home she will write you a long, long 
letter all for yourself.'* The little fellow was 
quite satisfied with this promise from his 
favourite, whom on her first visit he had called 
*'Miss Maisie,** as the nearest attempt he 
could make at pronouncing ** Meyring *'— and 
the name had clung to her, so that Mr. 
Macdonald and Lily as often called her by it 
as by her own. 

Mara*s letter from her father was, as usual, 
full of loving expressions of unselfish pleasure 
at her accounts of the happy time she was 
spending at '*Moonee Yabba.*' Yet she 
fancied she detected an undertone of desire 
for her return. *' My dearest child," he wrote, 
'* you know how pleased I shall be whenever 
you do come home ; but you must stay as long 
fts ever you like with our kind friends. When 
you return try to bring back some wild roses 
in your cheeks ! My little girl was too much 
Uk9 a lily when she left home. B^ t\i«Hi%:)^ 
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remember me to the other Lily and her father. 
You shoald try to persuade her to come to 
town with you." The letter closed with some 
Melbourne news, and as a postscript — *' I am 
sure you will like James Marshall." 

The tone of this letter convinced Mara that 
her father was longing to see her again, and 
strengthened her resolve to start for Melbourne 
on Friday. As she was about to acquaint 
Lily with her decision, Cecil, who had been 
busily collecting the discarded envelopes, 
exclaimed, " Oh, Lily, here's one of Frank's 
stamps I" 

'* Yes," said Lily, laying down the letter 
she had just finished reading, *' this is from 
Frank, and he is coming home on — ^let me 
see — ^this is Tuesday, and he was to leave last 
Wednesday week. Why, he should be here 
to-morrow morning, if he makes no lon^ delay 
in Melbourne." 

There was a scream of delight at this news 
from Cecil. 

*' I am so glad, Mara," Lily continued, 
** that at last you are to meet Frank. It has 
seemed like some unkind fate that you do not 
yet know our big brother. I know you will 
like him ; won't she, Cecil ?" she added, 
drawing the child towards her. 

" Yes," answered Cecil gravely, fixing his 
earnest eyes on Mara's face, "and he will 
just love you, Miss Maisie 1" 

The two girls laughed unrestrainedly, and 
Lily asked him why. 

" Oh, because," said the little fellow proudly 
but ungrammatically, *< Frank and me always 
likes the same things." 

When the two girls had recovered from 
their amusement, Mara told Lily of her inten- 
tion to go home on the coming Friday. Of 
course, Lily attempted to combat it, but seeing 
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Mara was firm, she regretfully gave way. The 
girls spent a qaiet morning with Cecil, ram- 
bling about the garden, where were left 
standing many of the old native trees, for 
which Mr. Macdonald had a great partiality-— 
so much so that he always resisted the 
entreaties of successiye gardeners that they 
should be cut down. 

One tree in especial was a great favourite. 
Its pole was not so stiffly perpendicular as 
those of most eucalypti, and the branches, 
gnarled and twisted in all directions and 
thickly leaved, gave ample shelter from the 
hot sun. There the two girls and Cecil had a 
dainty luncheon served to them at midday ; 
and there they were Still lingering, when the 
rapid thud of a horse's hoofs sounded near. 

** Can it be father back so early ?" said 
Lily. But the question was answered by the 
appearance of the rider, who had evidently 
caught a glimpse of the girls' white dresses, 
and now rode straight up to them. 

Both girls smiled a welcome to the young 
man, who sprang from the saddle to greet 
them ; but in Lily's case the smile was 
accompanied by a faint blush, which in her 
own mind she tried to ascribe to surprise. 

" What I is it you. Alec ?" she said. « I 
thought when we were at Barramuk yesterday 
you said you would be too busy to pay us a 
visit all this week." 

*' So I am," said the yoiifig man, whose 
name was Alec Beauchamp ; **but unfor- 
tunately " (with a smile which contradicted 
the word) " I was compelled to come over to 
see your father, about some of those unionist 
meetings." 

*' Oh," said Lily, *' if you came to see him^ 
jou bare indeed wasted youT tm«. life \!^ 
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about dawn this morning to draft some sheqi, 
and did not expect to l>e back till quite late." 

''Perhaps," put in Mara, who sincerely liked 
the young man and pitied him, since his 
ill-concealed affection for Lily met with little 
encouragement, **as Mr. Beauchamp is here, 
he might as well wait till your father's return, 
and we can also haye our revenge on him at 
tennis ; or is it too hot ?" 

*' Oh, not a bit too hot," said Lily ener- 
getically, rising to go for the tennis rackets 
and balls, while Mara, Alec and Cecil strolled 
towards the tennis-court. 

The court itself was of the natural black, 
volcanic gravel, and was surrounded by thickly- 
growing evergreens which afforded some shelter 
from the sun. 

Both Mara and Lily were ardent tennis 
players and played well ; but Alec Beauchamp 
was the winner of every tournament in the 
district, and as yet the two girls, in their 
numerous contests with him, had failed in 
their combined efforts to beat him. Yet on 
Lily's return both expressed their confidence 
of success this time. They were in the midst 
of a most exciting game when a servant was 
seen approaching, carrying a salver, on which 
was plainly discernible the glaring red and 
white envelope of a telegram. 

Mara grew pale with instinctive appre- 
hension, and exclaimed fearfully, *' Oh, Lily, 
my father I" Seeing her fear, and expecting 
nothing worse than some news of the *' union " 
men, who were at this time causing great 
excitement, Lily took the telegram and opened 
it. 

Then she too changed color, and looked at 
Mara in pity and dismay. ** Oh, Mara, dear," 
she exclaimed, thinking it best to tell her the 
truth at once ; " you were right ; your father 
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is ill. The telegram is for father from your 
old servant Robins ; and she says, 'No danger 
at present !* So be brave, dear I*' she con- 
tinued, putting her strong arm around Mara's 
slight trembling form. '*I daresay it is 
nothing at all serious — perhaps an attack of 
influenza ; and Robins naturally wants you to 
go home." 

Mara made no reply ; indeed, she felt as 
though turned to stone. ** In no danger 
at present** — but that must surely mean 
that they were expecting some crisis or 
development that might be dangerous. She 
tried to thrust the thought aside, and asked 
Lily in a voice calm, yet most unlike her own, 
what train she could catch from Burracca. 
Alec Beanchamp, to whom Lily had silently 
handed the telegram, heard her question, and, 
drawing out his watch, told her it was then 
half-*past three o'clock, and that she might 
just possibly catch the eyening train to 
Melbourne. 

** What is to be done ?" exclaimed Lily in 
distress. I don't believe there is a horse in 
the home paddocks. Indeed, I know there's 
not ; for father called out to me as he passed 
my door that I was to turn out Jess and 
Doctor as soon as Mara and I returned 
from our ride this morning.'* 

*• There is Britomarte," said Alec quietly. 

" But, Alec, you never drive Britomarte,*' 
said Lily wonderingly. 

" I never do,'* he replied, " because there is 
no occasion, generally ; but if Miss Meyring is 
not afraid to trust herself to my care, I will 
undertake to drive her safely to Burracca. 
And it is just possible we may get there in 
time ; whereas if I wait to look for any of 
your horses, there is not the slightest chance. 
What do you say, Miss Meycing T 
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" Oh, yes, yes," cried Mara, eagerly seizing 
on any chance there might be of going at once 
to her father. 

The idea of thanking Alec Beauchamp did 
not occur to her then ; and it is doubtful 
whether, in her absorbing misery she under* 
stood the sacrifice which the young man made 
in offering to drive hard for twenty-five miles 
his thoroughbred mare, who had hitherto only 
been subjected to the indignity of a '* sulky " 
in one or two trotting races. 

" Can you be ready in five minutes,'* he 
asked, as they walked towards the house. 

Mara assented, and hurried indoors with 
Lily, while Alec went still more rapidly 
towards the stables. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



My brave, brown mare — 
She was iron-sinewed and satin-skinned, 
Bibbed like a drum and rimmed like a deer 
Fierce as the fire and fleet as the wind. 

— ^A. L. Gk>Bi>ON. 

<T4 N less than the appointed time Britomarte, 
|jjK harnessed to a light buggy, was at the 
^^ door, and though evidently chafing at 
the unaccustomed weight attached to her, was 
fairly amenable to her master's voice. Yet it 
was with an anxious heart that Lily saw 
Mara ascend to her place. 

Then the groom, who had been holding 
Britomarte's head, let go : the mare reared 
once — twice — then at her master's coaxing 
words, she sprang forward and they were 
off! 

" Take care of her, Alec !** cried Lily after 
them ; and '* I will !" he called back. The 
first gate was opened, one of the men having 
gone on ahead to save time. Through it they 
dashed and on without interruption for a mile 
or so. Then came another gate which Mara 
had to open, as Alec dared not trust the reins 
to any hand but his own. 

They were at the half-way tree in less than 
an hour. There yet remained another hour 
before the train went. 

" Cheer up, Miss Meyring,*' said Beau- 
champ ; '* we shall do it yet if Bx\^\si%x\^*^ 
keeps up ber pace," 
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This was the first word which had been yet 
spoken during their rapid drive. It seemed 
afterwards to Mara more like some strange 
flight through the air than any ordinary mode 
of progression. Britomarte, evidently under 
the impression that this was some new and 
most unpleasant kind of race, dashed along at 
her fastest pace, sending her heels occasionally 
high in the air, as though endeavouring to 
free herself from the unwonted encumbrance 
to which she was bound. And now Beau- 
champ's careful and affectionate training of 
his mare stood him in good stead. Like most 
Australian youths who have been brought up 
in the bush, he was a born horse-trainer, and 
never allowed anyone but himself to groom or 
attend to his favourites. Britomarte he had 
trained entirely since her days of wild foal- 
hood, and the love with which the high- 
spirited creature repaid his care was almost as 
great as thai^'ifichich the world-famed Arab 
horses show for their masters. 

No other hand or voice than his could now 
have controlled the mare and guided her, or 
reconciled her to the hated weight which she 
felt herself compelled to draw. But by dint 
of coaxing words and shouts of encouragement 
her master persuaded her to keep steadily on 
till the first railway gates were reached. Here 
alas I was an unexpected delay. A heavy 
goods train was drawn up right between the 
gates, and further progress till its removal 
was impossible. 

Moreover, Britomarte showed such terror at 
this unknown monster that Beauchamp was 
compelled to turn her aside. 

Quite ten minutes must have been lost 
before they had safely crossed the line ; and 
Alec'B face was grave as Maxv^^ %i^«%km^ for 
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the first time, asked if tliey would be in 
time. 

" We will try," he replied, '* but I am afraid. 
Only for that confounded goods train we 
should haye done it easily." 

« Keyer mind," said Mara, with a sad 
resignation (for she guessed from Beauchamp's 
manner that he had little hope now of 
catching the train). '* Never mind, we shall 
have tried, and that is something." Then 
rousing herself from the apathy which had 
succeeded her first despair, she said, ** I shall 
always feel grateful to you, Mr. Beauchamp, 
for your great kindness in driving me all this 
way.*' 

- No other words were spoken till the brow of 
the last hill was reached, when a bitter cry of 
disappointment broke from Mara, as she saw 
the train even then steaming slowly out of the 
station. 

Alec Beauchamp crushed an oath between 
his clenched teeth before he trusted himself to 
speak. 

" At all events, ' he said, we will drive to 
the post-office and see if there is any telegram 
for you, and if you like we can send one of 
inquiry." 

Mara assented eagerly to this suggestion. 
Indeed, anything seemed better, to the over- 
wrought girl, than the enforced waiting for the 
morrow which she knew was the only thing 
possible on her return to Moonee Yabba. 

Ihere was a telegram from Robins waiting 
at the post-office, saying, " No worse," which 
Mara instinctively translated, " No better." 

It was some sort of consolation to her to 
send a reply, saying that she would be home 
the next day, and asking that fikiiot\i<&T\sv«^%k<^'^ 
might be Bent the next mommg to \^<^\^^'^^ 
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tion, so that she might have the latest news 
ore starting on the retam joumej. 
Britomarte was by this time fairlj used to 
ng in harness ; bat Beauchamp Uiought it 
)er to drive to the stables and hire another 
rse for the return to Moonee Yabba, leaving 
) mare to be led home to Barramak. Then he 
)k Mara into the tea-room of the hotel to 
iich the stables were attached, and insisted 
it she should have a cup of tea before 
ying. This bush specific for all ills refreshed 
i weary girl and eased her aching head, and 
during the drive back, she shed some tears, 
)y were a relief to her oyer-burdened, anxious 
Etrt, and did her good rather than harm, 
^reover, Alec, though quietly observant, took 
apparent notice of this momentary weak- 
ss, but sought to divert her thoughts with 
narks or scraps of information about the 
rrounding country. 

They were met at the* door by Lily, who 
d not known an easy moment since their 
parture. And who shall wonder (so way- 
.rd and inconsistent is a maiden's heart) if 
sre was a double gloom over her thoughts 
ten it occurred to her that Alec Beauchamp 
ght also be mjured. in that wild drive ? 

So, though it was only of Mara's safe return 
e spoke so thankfully, there was a look in 
r eyes as she thanked Alec, which sent the 
ung man home with his pulses tingling 
th a new hope and gladness. Mr. Mac- 
nald was awaiting them in the wide hall ; 
had given it as his opinion when Lily first 
Id him of the attempt that they could 
rdly catch the train, but he mercifully 
Prained from such gadfly speeches as those 
mmencing " I told you so," or " You might 
ve known/* contenting himself instead with 
Bw words of sympathy to Mata wdA 8b\vfiaxV} 
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handshake to Alec bj waj of thanks for his 
services. 

The young man of course made light of his 
performance, and shortly afterwards, with 
native delicacy of feeling, took his leave. 
Mara begged to be allowed to retire to her own 
room, to sleep, as Lily fondly imagined ; bat 
many weary hours passed, and sleep came not 
to the anxious girl. In a vain endeavour to 
occupy her mind with something else than the 
sick apprehensions concerning her father, which 
were absorbing her, she set about her packing, 
refusing all assistance. But it was finished 
only too soon, and a glance at the little 
jewelled watch (one of her father's many gifts 
to his darling) showed her that it was then 
only eleven o'clock. The night was hot, and 
the air indoors oppressive, so she opened the 
window and, drawing aside the curtains, 
remained for some time looking out into the 
calm and peaceful bu^h. Not a leaf stirred. 
All the wild creatures — birds and beasts — 
seemed asleep ; there was not a sound even 
from the creek, which ran through the garden 
some hundred yards from her window. Yet 
one thing there was awake. A creature, to 
Mara more terrible than the much-feared and 
fatal tiger-snake. Had she not been so much 
absorbed in her thoughts she must have seen 
it hovering high in the air and casting a 
shadow outside her window in the faint moon- 
light. Once — twice — thrice the creature of 
ill-omen wheeled overhead, then, uttering a 
peculiar, high-pitched note, it flew in through 
the open window, brushing against Mara*s 
head as it entered. The already over-wrought 
girl gave one wild shriek of terror, which 
echoed through the whole house, and fell 
fainting on the floor. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 




Down the pale oheek long lines of shadow slope. 

— Matthew Abnold. 

XL Y, who had not yet gone to hed, heard 
the scream, and rushed at once to her 
friend's room. There she found Mara, 
white and cold, in a dead faint, while perched 
abore the book-shelf against the wall was the 
nncanny-looking creature which had so terrified 
her. 

To Lily, bom and reared in the bush, it 
was only a rather fine specimen of the large 
bat, known as the *' flying-fox." But knowing 
Mara*8 intense dislike and loathing for even 
the smallest bat, she readily grasped the 
situation. 

Running back to her room, she returned 
with a small revolyer, which she always kept 
loaded, and, taking a cool aim, shot the 
creature, which fell dead at her feet. 'She 
hastily threw it out into the night, closed the 
window, and drew the curtains. Then, 
knowing that she had removed the cause of 
Harass terror, she proceeded to revive the 
fainting girl. 

This was but the work of a moment ; 
indeed the whole affair had happened so 
quickly that by the time Mr. Macdonald, 
alarmed by the shot, had reached the door Mara 
was almost herself again, but weeping hysteric- 
ally and declaring that it was an " evil omen." 

Lily went to the door, and in a few words 
explained to her father what had happened. 
She then returned to comfort Mara, with 
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whom slie spent the remainder of the night. 
Bat Mara was not to be consoled. In rain 
did Lily quote instances where bats had come 
into the house and no evil results had followed. 
The relief was almost equally great to both 
girls when at last morning dawned and they 
could begin to prepare for their early start to 
Burracca railway station. 

Mara was induced to take some breakfast — 
more by Lily's declaration that she would get 
ill if she took no food, than by any other 
consideration. She must not be ill, she 
thopght ; she must hasten home and nurse 
her father back to health. For with the 
bright morning sun she had necessarily grown 
a little more hopeful. So she bravely struggled 
to swallow some morsels of food, drank some 
coffee (brewed by Lily herself with extra care) 
and was ready a good hour before the 
necessary time. Her anxiety and dread lest 
anything should make her miss this train also 
caused Mr. Macdonald to name half-an-hour 
earlier than his usual time for starting. But 
the half-hour of waiting was the longest she 
had ever known. She stood in the hall with 
a face like marble and agonised eyes. 

There she was still standing (for only ten 
minutes had passed) when a light trap drove 
up to the door ; a young man, bronzed and 
active-looking, sprang down from it, and was 
met by Lily and Cecil with glad cries of " Oh, 
Frank, is it you home already Y* Mr. Mac- 
donald was still in his room, so the only other 
person visible to the returned traveller was 
Mara. 

And so it came to pass that Frank Mac- 
donald's first picture of Mara, was of a tall, 
slight girl, with marble face and wide, dark 
ejfes, anguish-stricken. 
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Lily hastily drew him back oc to the 
yerandah while she explained matters to him. 
Then she brought him into the hall and 
introduced him with the simple words, *^ Mara, 
dearest, this is Frank." 

Mechanically Mara put out her cold and 
trembling hand, and was dimly conscious that 
it was taken and gently pressed in mute 
sympathy, by this stranger, whom she hardly 
realised was Lily's brother. 

Soon the buggy came round to the door ; 
both girls took their places in it. After a few 
hurried words to Frank, Mr. Macdonald 
mounted the front seat, took the reins, and 
they started, while Cecil stood beside his 
brother at the door and waved an unheeded 
adieu. 

The drive, which was in truth a long and 
dreary one in the summer morning; heat, 
seemed to Mara almost interminable. And to 
Lily it was scarcely less so. Dearly as she 
loved Mara, she now longed to see her safely 
on board the train ; for the sight of her pale 
face and great mournful eyes was more than 
this loving friend could bear. No word was 
spoken ; but the two girls sat with their hands 
interclasped. 

At Burracca there was no telegram, and 
when Mara was safely in the train a curious 
nervous shrinking from what might await her 
succeeded her former apathy, and she exclaimed 
impulsively, " Oh, Lily, how I wish you were 
coming with me I^' then as suddenly checking 
what she thought a selfish desire, she said, 
^* No, no, dear, I don't really want to take you 
away at a moment's notice, especially when 
your brother has just arrived home." 

Lily's mind had rapidly reviewed the state 
of affairs while Mara spoke, and she had 
concluded that it would be impossible to leave 
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home so snddenly, but that she might arraDge 
matters so as to follow Mara the next day. 
So with a hasty ''Wait a moment, dear," she 
harried after her father, who was giving some 
instructions about Mara's luggage, and spoke 
a few words to him. Returning almost 
immediately, she said, " It is all settled, Mara 
dear. Although I cannot possibly accompany 
you to-day, I will follow you to-morrow by 
the 9.80 express. Then, if there is really any 
nursing to do, I shall be able to help you a 
little." 

Mara spoke no word of thanks, but her 
eloquent eyes as she pressed Lily's hand, told 
how comforting to her was the proffered 
companionship. 

Soon Mr. Macdonald appeared at the 
carriage door with some books and news^ 
papers, which he thought might serve to 
entertain Mara on the journey. A few 
minutes later the signal was given and the 
train started. 

Very sad was Mara's heart and apprehensive 
to an unusual degree as she was rapidly 
whirled towards her home. She had the 
compartment to herself, thanks to Mr. Mac- 
donald's forethought. The papers and books 
lay untouched beside her, and for some time 
she abandoned herself to an unreasoning grief. 
This was her first real trouble and it terrified 
and overwhelmed her. Her father had always 
been so strong and well that there was some- 
thing terrible and unnatural to her mind in 
the idea of his sudden illness. One thought 
after another chased through her mind. Had 
he met with an accident in the street ? she 
wondered. Worst of all, was he even now 
dead or dying 7 She covered her face with her 
hands at the thought, poor chM\ ^tA ^\^\^ 
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back into a corner of ihe carriage, at thpagh 
confronted by some palpable spectre. 

She passed the rest of the joomej in a 
feyerish suspense, which made the confined 
space of the carriage irksome, and the country, 
howeyer beautiful, irksome in her eyes. When 
she reached Quartzyille she changed trains and 
had time to inquire for a telegram. There 
was one, which said, " Ko change yet ; asking 
for you." So he was still aliye and able to 
ask for her. *' Thank heaven I" she exclaimed 
aloud, to the surprise of the decorous telegraph 
clerk ; then took her seat in the train once 
more, and grateful tears of relief came to her 
burning eyes. Such a blessed thing indeed 
was this news after the dreadful apprehensions 
which had overwhelmed her, that she fell 
asleep and slept till only a few miles from 
Melbourne. But she was wide awake when 
Austin, the imperturbable groom, stood ready 
to escort her and her luggage to the brougham 
which awaited her. 

*'Just the same, Miss," was Austin's 
answer to her eager question. Then came 
the long drive to St. Kilda, and at last she 
was at the door of " Wangaroo." 

Robins met her in the hall, and quietly but 
firmly drew her into the dining-room. ** He's 
sleeping now. Miss Mara, dear," she said, 
'* and he musn't be awakened on any account. 
So you must just rest yourself and have some 
dinner before you go upstairs at all." She 
gently took off her young mistress's hat and 
gloves, then, going to the door, took from the 
parlour-maid a tray of dainties which she had 
ordered, and, coaxing and petting her as 
though she were a little child, compelled the 
weary girl to eat. 

Mrs. Robins left her resting in an easy 
chair, and returned with a pair of soft slipperSt 
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which she proceeded to substitute fot Mara's 
travelling shoes, remarking as she did so that 
she had been told by the doctors to keep the 
house yerj quiet. ''Not that he seems to 
mind anything much," she said, *' or to notice 
anyone. But perhaps he'll know you, Miss 
Mara." 

Then for the first time the bitter knowledge 
came to Mara that her father was unconscious. 
This was a great blow to her. She understood 
little about illness, but knew that people were 
often unconscious before death. 

*' It was a sort of stroke, Miss," continued 
Robins ; '^ he left here quite well on Tuesday 
morning, and some news he heard at the bank 
affected him so much that he just fell down in 
a sort of faint, and he has never been quite 
himself since, though sometimes he calls you 
and seems to know that you are not near 
him." 

As Mrs. Robins finished speaking there was 
a tap at the door and one of the maids 
appeared with a message from the nurse to 
say Mr. Meyring was awake. 

*'Now be brave. Miss Mara dear, and try 
to keep quiet," said Robins tenderly, for her 
motherly heart yearned over the poor girl, 
for whom she had cared for so many years. 
Then she led the way noiselessly upstairs, 
and paused a moment at the door of Mr. 
Meyring*s room. "Are you ready. Miss?" 
she asked. Mara bowed her head in assent, 
and slipped after her into the room. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 




The lesser griefs that may be said, 
That breathes a thoasand tender vows, 
Are bat as servants in a house, 

Where lies the Master newly dead ; 

Who speak their feeling as it is, 
And weep the fulness from the mind : 
It will be hard, they say, to find 

Another service suoh as this. 

— TlNNTSON. 

HAT night Mara firmly insisted on sitting 
up, though the nurse as firmly refused to 
relinquish her post beside the bed of 
her patient, so Mara sat in the dressing-room 
attached to her father's room, and occasionally 
watched beside him when he was awake. 

But all through the night no slightest 
sign of recognition was in his eyes, as they 
wandered restlessly around the room as if in 
search of someone. His gaze, when it rested 
on her face, was vacant and unseeing. The 
night wore on and the first flush of dawn 
stole dimly through the curtained windows of 
the sick-room ; but no dawn of consciousness 
animated the face of the sick man, and Mara's 
heart was heavy with the thought that he 
might die without knowing or speaking to 
her. Soon after sunrise the doctor came, and 
after seeing his patient and pronouncing him 
'* still the same," gave it as his opinion that 
he would probably reach some crisis within 
the next twenty-four hours which should 
determine his recoyery or death. 
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Towards erening there was a sound of 
wheels, and soon Lilj, who had kept her 
word and started early that morning, was 
clasped in her friend's arms. 

" I knew 70a would come, dearest,*' was 
Mara's greeting ; '* he is still the same — has 
never yet spoken or recognised me.'* 

**I must leaye you now, dear," she con- 
tinued ; '* Robins, I know, will attend to you, 
and I must go to him." 

When Mara reached her father's room, the 
nurse signed to her to take a chair by his 
bedside while she went to prepare some 
draught for him. Mara sat down and fell 
into a sad reverie. She looked back through 
the yista of long years, and saw herself loved 
and cared for in every possible way by her 
father. And now he lay* helpless, and (she 
felt sure) dying. He was going to be taken 
from her, and she would be alone in the 
world. What a sad world it was 1 And yet 
three days ago it had seemed so bright and 
joyous. A dry sob broke from her. Distressed 
at the sound and fearing it might have 
distarbed her father, she turned to him. Was 
she dreaming, or were his eyes indeed fixed on 
hers with their old loving expression in place 
of the vacant look which had been so terrible 
to her 7 

" What is it, my little girl ?" he asked, 
tenderly, in a faint voice ; ** what is troubling 
you 7" 

With a mighty effort, Mara restrained her 
grief and replied, *' Nothing, dear father ; 
except that you are ill." She leaned over 
him and kissed him most tenderly ; then, 
remembering the doctor's orders, she touched 
a bell which summoned the nurse. 

The entrance of this stranger put an end to 
any conversation had the a\ck m«.Ti. \^\^ 
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disposed for it ; but indeed he seemed too 
weak for any more exertion, and once more 
lay back with closed eyes. The narse, on 
hearing from Mara, in a few harried words, of 
his return to consciousness, administered a 
strong cordial and enjoined absolute quiet. 
To see that her orders were carried out, she 
quietly resumed her place at the bedside, and 
requested Mara to withdraw for a while from 
the room. Mara, reluctantly obedient, stole 
noiselessly from the room and went to seek 
Lily. 

The two girls had much to say to each 
other— or rather, Mara had to tell what she 
knew of her father^s sudden illness, and Lily 
was a sympathetic listener. But their con- 
versation was interrupted by Robins, who 
suddenly opened the door, and with a scared 
white face, cried excitedly, ** Oh, Miss Mara, 
come quickly !" 

Starting to their feet, both girls hastily 
followed Robins, Lily stopping outside the 
door of the sick-room. 

Soon Robins, coming out of the room, 
related to Lily in a sobbing whisper, with all the 
morbid interest of her class, how her master 
had just awakened for a moment, murmured, 
*' My little girl !" breathed deeply once or 
twice, and died. 

So an indescribable stillness and awful hush 
enveloped the house of " Wangaroo," till even 
Lily — strong-minded Australian though she 
was — felt impressed by this "eerie" feeling, 
and was almost glad when, a few days later, 
it was all over, and the master was carried 
across the threshold of his home to his last 
resting-place. 

Mr. Macdonald had arrived in time to be 
present at the funeral, and stayed in town to 
see about the proving oi his itlend^i^ nt\11^ he^ 
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in conjanction with the defaulting Sandon, 
haying been appointed a trastee. 

Meanwhile Mara, worn out and hysterical 
with grief and remorse, had passively con- 
sented to be taken back to '* Moonee Yabba " 
by Lily. 

To his intense surprise and sorrow, Mr. 
Macdonald found that there was nothing left 
of Mr. Meyring's or Mara's fortunes. Sandon 
had hopelessly involved the company, and, as 
Mr. Meyring was a heavy shareholder, the 
liability on his shares swallowed up what 
remained. Sandon, having managed all Mr. 
Meyring's a£fair3, had had carte blanche to 
deal with his property and Mara's fortune ; 
and so e£fectualiy had he dealt with them that 
few traces remained. The papers were, of 
course, full of the terrible scandal. Mara 
Meyring was but one of many who had been 
robbed by this scoundrel. Sandon, it was 
said on all sides, must have speculated wildly 
with all the available money— even with the 
credit— of the company, as well as with that 
of Meyring, whose name he had not scrupled 
to forge when necessary. Of Marshall little 
was known. He had, it appeared, lived rather 
extravagantly since his arrival in Australia, 
and had always seemed to have plenty of 
money. But it was concluded by most people 
that Marshall was more probably a tool of 
Sandon's than an accomplice. 
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CHAPTER XV. 




Joy comes and goes, hope ebbs and flows 

Like the wave ; 
Change doth unknit the tranquil strength of men. 
Love lends life a little graoe, 
A few sad smiles — 

— Matthew Arnold. 

VIX weeks had passed away since Mr. 
Mejring*s death, and Mara still seemed 
unable to rouse herself to think of the 
future. 

At *' Moonee Yabba '* they had all learned 
to love her the more for her sorrow and 
loneliness. But Lily had already begun to 
hope for a bright future, which she thought 
she saw opening out before her friend beyond 
the sterile desert of her present life ; for it was 
evident to her that Frank had commenced to 
love Mara. The girl herself was still too 
absorbed in her grief to notice this. She 
thought vaguely that everyone was very kind 
to her ; and she took little heed how the time 
passed. 

It was little Cecil, who one day, all 
unwittingly, reminded her of her long stay at 
"Moonee Yabba." 

** Miss Maisie," he said, (for the old name 
still clung to her) '^ are you going to live here 
alwavs ?" 

The quick colour flew to Mara's pale cheeks, 
and she showed more animation than she had 
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done since her father's death, as she asked 
hurriedly — 

" Who has been saying so ?" 

" Ob, nurse told me," said the little fellow, 
'*and then I told Frank, and he said ha 
* hoped to heaven ' you would." 

There was a silence for some moments 
while Mara gazed thoughtfully on the ground, 
and Lily stole a furtive but lingering look at 
her friend. 

She was disappointed. No faintest tinge 
of consciousness was visible in Mara's pale 
face, as she sat motionless with downcast 
eyes. 

Suddenly Mara raised her head from the 
deep contemplation which she had apparently 
been devoting to the ground. 

*' Where is your father, dear ?*' she asked 
Lily ; and hearing that he had just come in 
and was in his study, she got up and went 
indoors, merely saying that she wanted to 
speak to him. 

'* Bun into the house, Cecil, and tell Phcebe 
to bring tea out to the summer-house in a few 
minutes," said Lily. Then when the little 
fellow was out of hearing, she told Frank, who 
had just joined them, of Cecil's question, and 
its effect on Mara. 

For some little time there was silence 
between the brother and sister. Lily longed 
to tell Frank that she was aware of his great 
interest in Mara, but dreaded seeming to 
force his confidence. Frank Macdonald was, 
however — as he would have said — not good at 
secrets, and especially he found it hard to 
disguise his thoughts from Lily, who had ever 
been his confidante and friend, as well as his 
sister. 

"Come.'* he said, "let u.^ n^^Wl X**^ \k>ft 
amamer-bouse. I have 8ome\.\vvii^ X**^ ^«1 'w^ 
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you." As they walked, he told Lily what 
was in his mind. 

** Ton know, Lily, I am not romantic, or 
given to idealism. When, long ago, we 
talked of the future, I always thought I should 
marry some day — mainly because other people 
do so— and I always meant my wife to be 
some nice girl who would get on with you and 
the governor as well as with me. But Mara 
has gradually come to fill my mind, so that I 
am convinced I shall never care for any other 
girl. I do not mean that as yet I love her, 
for she rarely talks with me, and I hardly 
know her ; but that, without my being 
positively in love with her, she seems to 
dominate every thought in my mind. So, 
dear old Lil, it you can do so without any 
breach of confidence, I want you to tell me if 
she has any lover for whom she cares." 

"No," said Lily, emphatically, "I am 
certain she has not." 

" Then," said Frank, in a relieved tone, " it 
must be grief for her father's death alone that 
makes her so utterly miserable and apathetic. 
Her look of entire lack of interest in almost 
everything — when she is off her guard — and 
then the pathetic way in which she sometimes 
tries to arouse herself to join in our talk goes 
to my heart. But if you are certain there is 
no one, she will of course in time get over her 
natural grief, and I shall have some hope of 
making her care for me." 

" Dear old Frank I" exclaimed Lily, impetu- 
ously. " It is what I have always wished." 

By this time they had reached the summer- 
house and a few minutes afterwards Mara 
came along with Mr. Macdonald. How pale 
she looked, in her black dress, and large straw 
hat, which cast a shadow over her eyes ! And 
yet Burely there was a new look oi teaolution 
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in her face, instead of the apathy which had 
before dolled its brightness. 

Lily attempted to ask lightly, while dis- 
pensing the tea, what important business had 
kept Mara so long indoors ; and Mr. Mao- 
donald replied regretfully that Mara had 
made up her mind to leare them, and had 
just been telling him so. *' Well, well," he 
said in conclusion, **I hare no power to 
prevent your going, my dear, but I had hoped 
that in time I could make you happy here, and 
that I should have two daughters instead of 



one. 



Mara's eyes filled with tears, which, how- 
ever, she did not allow to fall. ** Oh," she 
cried, with a rare impulsiveness, '* don't say 
that, my dear old friend 1 It makes me seem 
ungrateful for all your kindness. If you 
will let me, I should like to look on this as my 
home to come to, if ever I grow ill or weary of 
making my own way in the world. It will be 
to me like the ark to Noah's dove ; and 
whenever I find there is no place for me to 
rest, I shall fly back to it till I have recovered 
courage for another venture.'' She smiled an 
April gleam of sunlight through her unshed 
tears. 

"Which being interpreted, Lily,*' said Mr. 
Macdonald, " is that Mara thinks she is 
eminently fitted for the luxurious life of a 
governess, and proposes at once to embark 
upon it." 

" Oh, Mara, dear** exclaimed Lily, almost 
in tears, " you could never bear such a life — 
you of all people." 

But Mara begged them to say no mors 
about it just then ; she and Lily, she said, 
would discuss the matter later on. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 




Pray, pray, thou who also weepest. 
And the drops will slaoken so. 

— £. B. BB«)WNiNa. 

T was not till the two girls sat, as usual, 
in Mara*s room before going to bed 
that the subject of Mara*s departure 
was again mentioned. Lily begged her to 
reconsider her determination and even shed 
some tears, but Mara was firm. ** Saj no 
more about it, dear," she said ; '* my mind is 
made up, and I know it will be better for me. 
While I am here I seem to constantly live 
over again our life before my father's death. 
I am tortured by a fancy that it is a dream 
from which I shall awaken to know that 
everything is still the same. It will be far 
better for me to go to some place that is quite 
strange and there begin my desolate new life." 

She spoke bravely, though her eyes were 
full of tears, and Lily, with her usual good 
sense saw that it was useless to argue with 
her. 

When Mara came down to breakfast the 
next morning, she brought in her hand a 
letter on the subject, which she had written to 
an acquaintance of hers — a Mrs. Morecroft. 
Lily sighed ominously and glanced across the 
table at Frank. Frank made no outward 
sign, but inwardly he longed to take the letter 
and tear it into a thousand shreds — if that 
were of any avail. 

In a few days Mara received n reply from 
Mrs, Morecroft, couc\\ed m «ii\>\ixx%YM»'t\ft 
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language. She happened to know of the 
Tery thing for Mara. Mrs. Willaston's 
gorerness had just left her, and she 
was anxious to find someone to fill her 
place. "I don't know much ahout the 
children," she wrote, **but they are rather 
pretty little girls, and I daresay you would 
soon love them. Mrs. Willaston was delighted 
when I mentioned you. She said she had 
known your father slightly, and she is sure to 
be kind and considerate.*' 

Mara was more hopeful and brighter than 
she had yet been, after receiving this letter, 
and Lily began to think that perhaps it was 
the wisest thing to do^for a time. After 
that, who could say what might happen 7 

"Yon see, dear boy," said this hopeful 
young person, with an air of experience which 
would hare graced a woman of fifty, " she will 
be pretty tired of governessing, poor darling, 
by Christmas time, and of course she will 
spend her holidays here. You will be here 
too, and I can guess what the end will be — 
propinquity is at least half the battle.*' 

" I don't know about that," said Frank, in 
whom a gleam of hope had wakened a dormant 
love of teasing ; " it isn't always the case. 
Look how onapproachable you are to poor 
Alec." 

Lily's fair skin crimsoned, and she gare her 
head an almost imperceptible toss, but she 
replied soberly — 

** I am not a marrying girl. My mission 
in life is to take care of father and Cecil and 
yon— while you need me." 

"And is poor Alec never to be rescued 
from that terrible sister of his ?" 

But Lily deigned no reply except the 
remark that she must go and attend to her 
housekeeping. 
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Some few dajs afterwards, with some 
misgirings on her own part and more on her 
friends', Mara took her leave of Moonee Tabba 
and its inmates. Her departure most have 
been painfal in any case, since it could not 
fail to remind them all of that other time 
when Mara was hastily summoned to her 
father's bedside. 

As the train bore the lonely girl towards 
her new home, many were the sad thoughts 
which crowded into her mind. But she 
strove resolutely to banish them, in order that 
she might make a favourable impression on 
her young pupils. " Children don't like people 
who look sad and dull," she told herself ; *' I 
must try to be more cheerful, or they will 
never love me." 

Consequently, it was in no morbidly self- 
pitying frame of mind that she was deposited 
that evening at ** Wychitella," Mrs. Willas- 
ton's Toorak mansion. The house was ablaze 
with light, and echoing with music and 
laughter. Through the open windows were 
visible a number of gaily-dressed ladies, 
and their attendant squires, for to-night Mrs. 
Willaston had given a select dinner party, 
which was now being followed by an impromptu 
dance. 

It was hardly likely, perhaps, that Mrs. 
Willaston should quit this gay assemblage — 
brilliant at least as far as dress went— to offer 
a welcome to her children's new governess ; 
nor did Mara expect it. Still she felt very 
chilled and desolate as she was ushered into a 
small back sitting room where sat in state the 
housekeeper. She was a much-harassed- 
looking person of middle age, and informed 
Mara in an annoyed voice that Mrs. Willaston 
oertamly couldn't see her till the next day. 
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*' Ton bad better bave some tea," sbe said 
peeyisbly, and tbereapon rang tbe bell and 
ordered it. Mara took the tea and was 
refreshed by it ; bat she soon asked to be 
sbown to her room. She longed only for 
Bolitnde. This, however, she found, to her 
dismay, was evidently considered a superfluous 
Inxnry for a governess, for there were two 
small beds there in addition to her own. The 
beds were occupied, and she had a shrewd 
suspicion that their occupants were awake and 
were furtively watching her — ^bnt they made 
no sign. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 




No children .... only alabaster dolls that weep 
not. — Thomas Cabltlb. 

Lily, anxioasly awaiting news of her 
friend, there came nothing for some 
time but a hasty note announcing 
Mara*s arrival. Then, one morning, she joy- 
fully took from the post-bag a well-filled 
envelope, which evidently contained a lengthy 
letter. It ran as follows : — 

•* Wychitella," 

Toorak. 
** Dearest Lily, — 

I waited to get over my first home- 
sickness (for I really felt home-sick for dear 
Moonee Yabba) before writing you a full 
account of my present surroundings. I know 
how triumphantly you will greet the confession 
that I don't think I could bear this life. Still 
you must not think that I am going to give 
up my idea of independence because my first 
venture is unsuccessful. To begin with the 
children. I came prepared to love them and 
devote myself to them ; but it is impossible. 
They are not children at all ; they are just 
women on a small scale, and such frivolous, 
affected little women too, as you could scarcely 
meet amongst their most worldly prototypes. 
They spend most of their time discussing and 
bickering over their own good looks and 
dresses and those of everyone else. / am 
subjected also to a severe criticism in this way, 
which would certainly amuse me were it not 
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sad to see sach precocions folly. They seem 
to look on their childhood as a horrid phase of 
life, which is to be endured and hurried over 
as much at possible, and only really live in 
anticipation of being *grown-ap.* I am sorry 
for the children, but cannot reach their stony 
little hearts. The boy — ^ye years old — ^is a 
nervous fretful little fellow, who is constantly 
left in my charge, though I was distinctly told 
I should have nothing to do with him. I 
never appear in the dining-room, for which I 
am not sorry, as Mr. Willaston is a man who 
fills me with a fresh disgust every time I see 
him. I will endure this place (always sup- 
posing I satisfy Mrs. Willaston) till the 
Christmas holidays begin. Then, as you are 
all good enough to want me, I will spend 
some weeks with you at Moonee Yabba, and 
while there look out for a more suitable 
situation. I will try to find one where I shall 
have only boys to teach. Also, I think I shall 
go into the country, or better still the bush, 
where I shall probably be more like a human 
being and less like a machine, and where there 
will be less of the purposeless formality which 
reigns here. But, dear Lily, you must think 
me a very grumbling correspondent ; so I will 
say farewell for the present, and will try to 
write a more cheerful letter next time.*' 

Lily's answer was hasty and characteristic. 
'* I hate your Mrs. Willaston," she wrote, 
'* How dare she ignore you, as I can see she 
does, though you don't say so. As for her 
husband, he must be a detestable creature, and 
the children worse. JSTerer mind, dearest, I 
hop e your next experience will be pleasanter. 
By the way, it is a strange thing that just 
before your letter arrived we had heard of 
something much more suitable for you, and 
were debating in the family coxmi^s^ ^Whi^^ 
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Ton would hare perrersely taken a fancy to 
the Willastone and refuse to leaTe them. 
Before I mention names of persons or place, I 
will tell jon some details of the situation. 
There is only one child to teach — a boy about 
seTen years old. He was to hare gone to 
school after Christmas, but the doctor says he 
is too delicate to be sent from home. Also 
the situation is in the bush, and there are only 
three other members of the household, all of 
whom are prepared to treat you as one of the 
family. Isn't this exactly what you said in 
your letter 7 And isn't it a strange coincidence 
that your letter should hare arrived just after 
the situation was discoTcred ? (Don't forget 
I said ' after.') Mara dear, have you guessed 
where this land of Beulah is 7 Of course, it is 
Moonee Yabba, and the little boy is Cecil, and 
the other inmates (who would promise to treat 
you as one of the family) are father and Frank 
and myself. Now, don't be foolish and 
troublesome, and think that this situation is 
made for you. Nothing of the kind. It is 
quite true that Cecil was to go to the Melbourne 
Granmiar School after Christmas, but, I 
am sorry to say, that he has not been well 
lately, and Dr. Barrand says he should not go 
to school. It was the dear old doctor's own 
suggestion that we should have a governess 
for him. So you see, dear, there is no compli- 
ment about the affair. If you won't come 
there is no more to be said ; but in that case 
we will have to advertise for someone, and 
may perhaps get some stem * Minerva ' of a 
being, who will cram poor little Cecil within an 
inch of his life. Gome as soon as you can." 

Enclosed was a tiny note from Cecil, 
evidently a work of labour to him, begging 
her to come. 

Who could resist such an appeal 7 But, 
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indeed, Man had no wish to resist it. There 
would be no dependence in taking a salary in 
retnm for teaching Cecil ; and what heaven it 
woold be after the Brummagen refinement 
and stiffness of *' Wychitelia" she alone knew. 
So there was a somewhat unpleasant scene 
between Mara and Mrs. Willaston, when the 
latter completely lost her temper, and abased 
Mara roundly before an audience consisting of 
nurse, children, and a charwoman. Bat in 
spite of Mrs. Willaston's assurance that Mara 
was " thoroughly selfish " to wish to leave at 
the end of the quarter, the girl quietly held to 
her point, and soon afterwards Mrs. Willaston 
was without a governess, and Mara was flying 
as fast as the express could carry her, back 
to Moonee Yabba and its warm-hearted 
inmates. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 




The month with steady sweetness set, 

And eyes oonvejdng nnaware 
The distant hint of some regret 

That harboured there. . 

— Jean Inoelow. 

T Moonee Tabba, Mara's unselfish 
disposition forced her to lock away 
her sorrow, and to be as far as possible 
bright and cheerful for the child's sake. So, 
instead of brooding morbidly over her father's 
death and her own consequent solitariness in 
the great world, she submitted to the soothing 
touch of time's gentle hand, and soon became, 
outwardly at least, much the same as she had 
always been. 

It was a simple healthy life, which they led 
at Moonee Tabba, for the station was a well- 
ordered one, and everything that could com- 
pensate for its remoteness from civilisation was 
to be found there. The girls and Cecil never 
found time hang heavy on their hands. After 
Cecil's lessons — ^which were of the mildest 
type — the remainder of the day was spent in 
a variety of pursuits. Both girls were fond of 
music and books, and both sketched fairly 
from nature. But perhaps their most constant 
amusement was riding. Their visits were few 
and far between to most of the stations 
around, since many of them had absentee 
owners f and the mauageiB* mye&Nv^te ^o^nAcally 
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more or less " impossible " as far as society 
was concerned. 

Their most frequent visits were to Alec 
Beaacbamp's station, wbicb adjoined their 
own, and where be lived with only his step- 
sister for a companion. Their parents had 
been dead for many years, and Miss Beau- 
champ, who was nearly twenty years older 
than Alec, persisted in treating him in many 
ways as though he were the boy who was left 
in her care by their dying father. One of her 
greatest fears was that Alec would *' throw 
himself away " by marrying someone unsuitable 
— in which light she obstinately persisted in 
regarding Lily Macdonald. Lily herself was 
fully conscious of this disapproval, and it was 
perhaps not an unimportant factor in her 
steady determination to check Alec's attempts 
to declare himself her lover. 

Miss Beauchamp was never weary of telling 
the girls how she had steadily refused all 
offers of marriage in order to devote herself to 
Alec's comfort. She was now forty-five, and, 
report said, had still one faithful lover, a man 
of about sixty, who owned an adjoining 
station. Miss Beauchamp was a very stiff 
personage, constantly careful lest she should 
transgress any of the renowned Mrs. Grundy's 
rules, or permit any of her friends to do so. 
Strange to say, Mara was a great favourite of 
hers. Perhaps the girl's gentle manner was 
more to her liking than the impulsiveness of 
Lily, in whose bright fearlessness she saw 
only self-assertion and imprudence. 

Frank, on the other hand, she thought ** a 
very nice young fellow, but too much disposed 
to let his sister ride rough-shod over him." 
To Frank's love for Mara (which had grown 
stronger day by day, till it was apparent to 
almost everyone but ih% g\i\ \i«t^^\^^ ^x^"^ 
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Beaachamp was strangely blind. Inde^, she 
Iiad quite made up her mind that if Alec muit 
marry he should many Mara, not Lily. 

It was one hot day, when the two girls with 
Frank and Cecil had ridden to Barramuk to 
spend the afternoon and evening, that Miss 
Beauchamp first ventured to hint at this 
project. She and Mara were alone, for the 
others had gone with Alec to inspect a new 
"blood" colt which he had bought. Both 
girls had been invited to go and give their 
opinion ; but Mara had declined — she was a 
little languid from the heat. Lily, however, 
had sprung impulsively from her chair and 
cried that she would certainly go ; she was 
tired of sitting still and doing nothing. Of 
course Miss Beauchamp was shocked at such 
outspokenness, and scarcely were the two 
young men, with Lily and Cecil, out of hearing 
when she began — 

*' I am thankful, my dear, that you do not 
share Lily Macdonald's restlessness, and — and 
— hoydenish habit of frequenting stables, and 
running about after horses and dogs." 

'* But, indeed, dear Miss Beauchamp," said 
Mara, half laughing, half angry, *'I love 
horses, and dogs too, and the reason I am not 
at present * restless' and * running after' them 
is twofold : I feel lazy, and I don't want to 
display my ignorance as regards colts in 
general." 

"Now, my dear," said Miss Beauchamp 
emphatically, " I am not going to allow you to 
say that you are in any one respect like Lily 
Macdonald. Of course she is a very good 
girl in her way ; but it is not my way, nor 
yours either, I am glad to see. So many 
girls nowadays make a fatal mistake, thinking 
to please and win the admiration of men by 
being ai like them as po!s%\\A.% m dxtM laid 
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manners. Howerer fashions may change, men 
will always admire womanly girls best." 

** Bat, really, Miss Beauchamp," cried Mara 
again, "you misjudge Lily. She is the 
dearest girl in the world. If you lived in the 
honse with her, yoa wonld say so. She is fond 
of horses, of coarse, and knows a good deal 
about them through being so constantly with 
Mr. Macdonald and Frank, and always liring 
at the station. If I had been bom in the 
bash I should have been just the same, I 
hope." 

**My dear," interjected Miss Beauchamp, 
♦* / was born in the bush." 

And Mara felt this to be ananswerable, as 
it indeed was. There was a whole wealth of 
triumphant argument condensed into one 
sentence. 

'* Besides," resumed Mara (and there was 
just a trace of mischief in her dark eyes), 
"you make me feel unhappy by your dis- 
approval of girls who ' dress so like men.' I 
feel guiltily conscious that last Sunday at 
church I wore a tailor-made gown and sailor 
hat, whereas Lily looked sweetly pretty and 
feminine in her muslin frock and wide straw 
hat." 

" After all," said Miss Beauchamp, impres- 
sively, *' it's a girl's manner which counts for 
the most." 

This was evidently a delicate compliment 
for Mara at the expense of her friend, so she 
was silent, and Miss Beauchamp continued, 
with meaning — 

** Alec, I know, prefers a girl to be soft- 
roannered and gentle — like you, my dear. 
Now, if only I could be certain that he would 
marry such a girl as you, Mara, I could leave 
him in comfort." Tears of genuine emotion, 
filled her ejea as she spoke. 
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** Leave him !" exclaimed Mara ; " yoa 
don't mean that yon are going to die, dear 
Miss Beauchamp !" and she tamed an earnest 
gaze on the elder lady, as though half 
expecting to see some sign of dissolution. 

" There are — other ways," murmured Miss 
Beauchamp, with eyes appropriately cast down 
and a tardy blush mantling in her sallow cheeks. 

** — h 1" exclaimed Mara ; *' you mean 
marriage !" 

Then she, too, wasted a most generous 
blush — not altogether on Miss Beauchamp's 
love affairs ; for it suddenly occurred to her 
what was the full meaning of this conversa- 
tion. Miss Beauchamp disapproved of Lily, 
and, as there was no third girl at hand, 
decided that she would be a suitable wife for 
Alec, because — ^this was evident now — because 
Miss Beauchamp was going at last to marry 
her old lover. While Mara paused to take in 
this ideii the would-be match-maker ' again 
spoke — 

"Alec is very fond of you, Mara." 

" Is he ?" (indifferently). " Well, I am fond 
of him, too— in a way ;" but suddenly finding 
this fencing to be annoying to her sense of 
honesty, Mara broke forth, for once, as 
impulsively as Lily herself — 

" Dear Miss Beauchamp, I know you mean 
to be very kind and flattering to me ; but 
we could never care for each other in the way 
you mean, especially as Alec, I am sure, 
loves Lily with all his heart, and I " 

" You, I suppose, love Frank,*' said Miss 
Beauchamp, who, it is to be regretted, had 
forgotten herself so far as to ejaculate, *' Stuff 
and nonsense !'* like any common person, at 
Mara's statement about Lily and Alec. Now 
she looked inquiringly at the girl's flushing 
and surprised face. 
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" Ob, no, no," Mara cried, shrinking as 
from a blow at tbis suggestion, witb the 
sensitiyeness of a mind unspoiled bj the 
" chaff " of ordinary society. '* Frank is like 
a dear brother to me — ^nothing more." 

*'We shall see," said Miss Beauchamp, 
frigidly oracular, and just then the others 
entered. Tea was served in the cool, shady 
drawing-room, and then they wandered about 
the garden till dinner-time. 

Soon after dinner Frank and the two gurls 
prepared to start for home. In the dim light 
of the rising moon obscured by fugitiye clouds, 
the three ladies waiting on the verandah saw 
four horses brought around to the steps. 

** Alec," cried Miss Beauchamp, ** what are 
the four horses for ? Cecil is to stay here ." 

*' I know," said Alec quietly ; ** but I am 
going to ride, part of the way at least, to 
Moonee Yabba." 

Miss Beauchamp said no more ; she knew 
it was useless. Alec must " dree his own 
weird," for she had done her best and failed ! 
Which meant simply that she had tried to set 
up Mara as a rival to Lily in her brother's 
affections and had not succeeded. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 




8he will not wake, whatever I call, 
She will not stir as there she lies ; 

The colour from her lips has fled, 
And gone astray the glory from her eyes. 

Oh, what is life if she be dead ? 
A world with only sunless skies I 

— E. G. Hat. 

F course Alec mancBurred, as they rode 
off, so that his horse and Lily's should 
be together. Mara had the best horse 
of the four, and Frank just managed to keep 
up with her. She rode Frank's own favourite 
hunting-horse Marquis, which had been con- 
stantly at her disposal ever since one day 
when she had expressed a preference for him. 
Marquis was perfectly safe, though a fast 
goer. There was only one thing in the world 
which made him unmanageable — ^the proximity 
of a hunt. At any other time he was safe 
enough for a lady to ride. 

Frank was mounted on a splendid little 
mare, hardly so fleet as Marquis, but willing, 
and a steady goer. So these two led the way, 
and soon left Lily and Alec far behind. 
Afterwards Frank thought life had never 
seemed quite the same after that long, swift 
ride through the soft summer night. They 
had paused to let the horses breathe after a 
long gallop over a smooth turf-like expanse, 
and were talking — of commonplace things, it 
28 trae, but nothing seemed commonplace to 
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IV^nk jast then. Life was bathed in the 
golden mistj moonlight which fell on Mara*s 
dark bronze hair and turned it almost golden, 
on her slight figure and her white, ungloved 
hands, as she negligently held the reins. 

Suddenly across the waveless ocean of gum- 
trees, came a cry— 

"Hool-it!" 

It was the hunting cry of the district. 

** Mara I" cried Frank, lurching forward in a 
vain attempt to catch the reins ; ** for heaven's 
sake hold him in !'* 

Like an arrow. Marquis shot forward. He 
had paused but an instant to find the direction 
from which the cry came. Some of the 
Barramuk station boys (it afterwards turned 
out) were 'possum-hunting by moonlight. So, 
suddenly, Mara found herself flying over the 
uneven ground at a pace she had never 
believed possible. The horse, by his plunge 
forward, had jerked the loosely-held reins 
from her hands and she was helpless. For 
one wild moment sheer terror prompted her 
to cast herself to the ground, but even in that 
awful flight — through the air, as it seemed to 
her — she had sense enough to know that the 
force of such a fall would probably kill her, 
even should she jump clear. Her only chance 
was to hold on with all her might to mane 
and saddle. 

As for Frank, his first impulse was to check 
his horse, as he knew that the sound of other 
hoofs behind Marquis would only give an 
impetus to his mad career. But even as he 
pulled the rein an awful thought rushed into 
his mind. 

" Great heaven ! the quarry I" he ejaculated. 
Then, with head bent low, spurs pressed 
against Black Jenny's sides, and every 
encouraging word he could. tioAsk lA ^^^^ 
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into her ear, he rode like one posseMed, om 
only thought in his conscioasness-^that he 
most somehow head Marqais and gain that 
precipitous edge first. The quany was not 
large, hut it was deep ; and the side for which 
Marquis was making in a hee line Was steep 
enough to proTe fatal to any horse should he 
plunge over the edge even at an ordinary pace. 
But should Marquis carry his rider over while 
going at his present rate, hoih would infallibly 
be killed on the spot. 

So there was nothing for it but to head 
them ! It is to be feared that in that awful 
moment Frank had a wild idea (if he failed) 
of letting his mare go over too, and, if he 
could not save his beloved, at any rate dying 
with her. At all events Black Jenny flew 
over the ground as she had never done before, 
and she seemed to gain ever so little upon 
Marquis. Was it fancy, or was she really 
gaining? Frank's whole soul rose in one 
prayer for speed — for lightning speed for his 
mare. 

Now Marquis is at the creek. He has 
slackened his pace ever so little to ford its 
shallows. But Frank knows of a narrower 
place where Black Jenny may — ^nay, she must 
-—be able to jump it and so save time. The 
dStour necessary is a slight one. Marquis 
scrambles up the other side, but Black Jenny 
is with him neck and neck. Frank dares not 
lose an inch, or he would pull to one side, and 
catch the wildly floating reins. Thank God ! 
Black Jenny seems to have entered into the 
spirit of the thing, and is now herself madly 
eager to get ahead. Frank remembers in a 
flash how astonishingly well she had come out 
at the Burracca races last season. She had 
beaten Marquis. He remembers it now, and 
Mb heart is Wild with \iope. AX\ ^\% \^an% Vs^ 
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lines, not inches, she is gaining on the other 
horse. Bat the quarry is less than a mile off 
now. A sharp thrill of agony rushes throagh 
Frank's mind as he thinks perhaps he did 
wrong in pursuing. Marquis might hare 
gradually stopped or turned aside, if left alone. 
But no, nothing would have stayed him when 
he once got scent of a hunt ahead. Both 
horses press on. They are within a few 
hundred yards of the quarry when Marquis 
makes a sadden dash forward and gains a neck 
at least. At the same instant Black Jenny 
stumbles, rights herself, but loses at least a 
yard. Frank closes his eyes, and an oath or 
a prayer, he never knows which breaks from 
between his clenched teeth. Before he opens 
his eyes again, there is a thud, a faint cry, 
and Marquis, his foot caught in the hanging 
reins, has fallen. One glance shows Mara 
lying — ^thrown clear from saddle and stirrup 
over Marquis' head — within three feet of the 
quarry's edge. As he flings himself from his 
horse and rushes to her side, she rises — ^pale, 
spectral, bruised, but still living. Her first 
thought is for the horse. "Oh, Frank, is 
Marquis hurt ?" If it were not for his joy at 
seeing her able to move and speak, Frank 
would like to curse Marquis. As Mara speaks, 
the struggling horse with one mighty effort 
bursts the rein which fetters his fore-leg, and 
gets on his feet. He, like Mara, is shaken 
and bruised, but not cut. Then when she sees 
that there is nothing serious the matter, that 
even the horse's knees are not cut, Mara, 
woman-like, gives way, and falls down in a 
dead faint. 

But Frank has had little experience of 
fainting. His sister Lily had never done such 
a thing, and a wild horroc ^^^y^^*^ V^Nsb.^- 
winged down on his Tery ^o\]l ^^^ \a ^\s^ "^si^ 
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may be dead. He holds her tenderly in his 
arms and calls her bj name. The pitiless 
moonlight floods down over her face, and 
makes it ghastly pale. And even as Frank 
bends closer a tiny red stream trickles 
over her under lip. Then he loses his head 
completely. She is dead — dying at all eyents ; 
and shall he watch her die before his eyes 
without a word? All his pent-in passion 
surges up from his heart and pours in a 
torrent of endearing words from his lips. He 
even kisses her passionately on her mouth, 
from which that ominous tiny crimson stream 
creeps, and perhaps this rouses her. 

When Mara woke from her faint she 
thought she must be dreaming. Why was 
Frank holding her in his arms, and why did 
she feel so dazed and weak ? Then she heard 
him say, " Thank God ! " in a yoice choked 
with dry sobs of emotion, and she remembered 
everything. "Ah," she said, with a little 
cry of disgust, " my mouth is cut inside I 
See how it bleeds I I suppose I fainted. Let 
me up now, please, Frank. I am much 
better. Did you get a fright 7 It was yery 
stupid of me to faint." 

Frank was amazed and relieved to think 
that she had not heard any of his wild ravings. 
Would she have forgiven him 7 He placed 
her gently on the ground but ordered her 
peremptorily not to stand, while he examined 
the horses to see what was best to do. Black 
Jenny, he decided, must carry Mara. Poor 
Marquis was trembling in every limb ; he 
must trot home as best he could, while Frank 
would walk beside Mara, for fear she should 
grow faint again and fall off. 

There was obviously nothing else to be 
done, 80 Mara was obliged to coix^«ut, TWj 
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were silent for a long time, as thej passed 
slowly along in the waning moonlight. 

** Frank," said Mara at last, '* what makes 
yon so silent ? Did yoa think I should be 
killed 7" 

*' Yes," he said with an effort, ** I thought 
of the quariy.'* 

Mara was silent. In a dim way even then 
she felt the power of the great love with 
which this true heart surrounded her. Even 
then, perhaps — before she was conscious of 
the tiniest germ in her own heart — she felt 
and recognised the strength and sweetness of 
his great love for her. 

He had meant to say no more just then, 
but she was so sweet and gentle, so sympa- 
thetic for his anxiety — never speaking of her- 
self, bruised and aching as she must have 
been — and such a terrible indebtedness did he 
fee) to her (unconscious though she was) 
for the kiss he had taken from her pure 
young lips, that he felt he must at least 
declare himself her knight and lover for 
evermore. 

** Mara," he said suddenly ; *' I want to tell 
you, once for all, in a few words, why, if you 
had died to-night, I would gladly have died 
too I It is because I love you — because you 
are more to me than all the world, dearer than 
home and kindred, dearer than life itself ! If 
ever you can grow to love me I shall be the 
happiest man alive." 

** Dear Frank," the girl said, " there must 
be hundreds of other girls, far better and nicer 
than I am, any one of whom would be proud 
of your love. I am proud, too, to think 
anyone should care so much for me ; but I — I 
sometimes think I must be cold by nature. I 
have never even looked forward &% mo^t %\.tl% 
do to the thought o\ som^ Sdi^tiX Vs^«.» ^ 
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think that it is becaase my father and I had 
just each other, and in all our plans we were 
to live oar whole lives together. I never 
thought of him leaving me, and since he has 
gone it seems as though all love was killed 
when he died. And yet I know that I do 
love you all here. How could I help it, when 
you were so kind to me !" 

'* I think I understand, poor child," said 
Frank, **and I will not trouble you by talking 
of my love ; only, if ever you change, I shall 
read it in your eyes, and then I shall speak 
again." 

And so it was settled. 

They spoke little more till the Moonee 
Yabba gates were reached, and there they met 
a search party going out to look for them. 
Lily had been terribly miserable and full of 
anxious forebodings, when she and Alec 
Beauchamp arrived, and found the others had 
not yet come. Now she wept at Mara*s pale, 
troubled face, questioned her eagerly as to 
whether she was hurt, and hugged Frank 
vigorously as the hero of the occasion. 
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CHAPTER XX. 




The deep blue skies wax dusky, and the tall green 
trees grow dim, 
The sward beneath me seems to heaye and fall ; 
And sickly, smoky shadows through the sleepy 
sunlight swim, 
And on the very sun's face weaye their pall. 

A. L. GoRDOir. 

UTUMN glided almost imperceptibly 
into winter ; the dazzling yellow of 
the country gave way to the tender 
green of the upspringing grass, and Marshall, 
working a little now and then, but more often 
seated in a comfortable chair of hide which 
Macdougal had made for him — dreamed away 
the winter days and slowly regained his 
health. 

Many a miserable, lonely day he spent while 
in this semi-convalescent state, calling up in 
the glowing embers pictures of his past life — 
haunting dreams of poor dead Jim's white, 
waye-washed face, Meyring's kindly bluff 
manner, and Mara's sad, accusing eyes. 
Surely, he thought, he blighted eyerything he 
touched. Why not turn his face to the wall 
and die ? 

But the warmth of returning spring, the 
exquisite wild flowers, the morning anthem 
of the magpies, the golden glow of the wattle's 
fragrant bloom — all these sweet sights and 
sounds combined to bring him out of the 
soul-gnawing broodings which oppressed him. 
Ijfor were the kindly attenUou %XLd. ^V<»sc% 
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companionship of the old Scot without their 
effect, and little by little he grew stronger. 

He bad now been about nine months on the 
selection, and had not seen a Hying soul but 
Macdougal and one or two stray sundowners. 
Hitherto he had always shrunk from going to 
the township for stores, though Macdougal 
had often urged him to do so. 

Some time since he had amused his partner 
by asking him on one of his infrequent 
excursions to the nearest township to bring 
home a razor. 

"A bushman wi'out a beard!" laughed 
Macdougal, but brought it neyertheless, and 
Marshall enjoyed once more the luxury of a 
shave. 

*' I dinna deny but a clean jowl becomes ye 
brawly, lad," said Macdougal ; " but eh, it 
must be an awfu' pother, an* naebody to see 
it." 

As the summer grew in strength the deadly 
monotony of this existence began to tell upon 
Marshall, and after watching one bright, 
cloudless day succeed another, he felt that he 
must see some fresh faces or life would be 
unbearable. 

Kind as the old Scotchman was and blessed 
with a species of intaitive shrewdness, he 
was no companion for a man of Marshall's 
calibre. 

He broached the subject of " a change " to 
his friend one hot evening as they sat together 
outside the hut vainly endeavouring to find a 
breath of cool air. Macdougal suggested 
that he should go the next day to the town- 
ship of Burracca, which was about twenty 
miles away, to buy the months rations. 

Early the next morning Marshall started, 
the Scotchman acoompaiiymg Vi\m «QmA few 
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miles on the way, nntil they reached a fence, 
which, Macdoagal said, bounded the ran of 
Mponee Yabba, a station belonging to a Mr. 
Macdonald ; ** and a fine piece of land it is," 
he added. 

Marshall was to follow this fence till it 
brought him to the coach track, and from 
there he could easily find his way. 

*' Mind ye camp under a shady tree while 
the heat of the sun is great, an' then go yer 
ways quietly into the village in the cool of the 
evenin' ! Til not expect ye till I see ye!'* 
were Macdougal's parting words as he bade his 
partner farewell. Their one horse was laid up 
with a sore shoulder, so Marshall was obliged 
to walk. 

At midday the hot wind which blew furnace- 
like from the north decided Marshall to rest 
nnder the shade of a granite boulder. The 
sun set red and angry in a blue haze of smoke, 
and at dusk Marshall began once more to 
follow the fence which was his guide, and the 
white gleam of a milestone in the darkness 
attracted his notice. It read, *' Eleven miles 
from Bnrracca 1" 

^'I must have got on the wrong track," 
Marshall exclaimed, impatiently. ** I should be 
much nearer than this. I shall have to camp 
out, I'm afraid — so much for loafing all 
day." He sauntered on lazily for a few miles, 
while he was resting on the eighth milestone, 
the wind changed to the south-west, bringing 
with it a strong smell of burning gum-trees. 

Of course an Australian would have known 
at once what was the matter, more especially 
when a distant roar was audible like the 
moaning of the surf on a far away shore. The 
sound grew more distinct, and a heavy smoke 
began to blot out the stars. Then little by 
little the pale western sVy gt«^ \stv^gG^»^\ vc^)^^ 
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brighter, until the awful glare and smoke of 
a rapidly-approaching bush-fire became yisible. 
Marshall stood appalled for a few seconds as 
the startling truth dawned upon him, and he 
dimly realised the speed with which the fire 
was gaining on him. A more experienced 
bushman would haye at once set fire to the 
grass at his feet, and so made a safe standing- 
place till the flames had gone by. But 
Marshall thought his only safety lay in flight, 
and along the dusty road he rushed at his 
utmost speed. 

As Marshall ran along the side of the road, 
which was gradually becoming lit up by the 
approaching flames, a white gate gleamed 
unexpectedly beside him. As suddenly a hope 
sprang up in his heart he sped on, opened the 
gate, and felt beneath his feet a gravelled road. 
Surely a house must be near, he thought ; and 
increasing his speed, he ran along the newly- 
found road. 

Before him loomed a dark, indistinguishable 
mass, amongst which, he rightly guessed, was 
the house which was the terminus of the 
gravelled road. As he approached^ gleaming 
iron roofs appeared from among the trees. 
Skirting a miniature hill, he came to another 
gate. 

A long, low barrack-room emerged from 
among the trees, and innumerable dogs, 
startled by the crunching of the gravel, com- 
menced barking furiously. Near the barrack- 
room was a large mansion, before making for 
which Marshall picked up a handful of gravel 
and threw it at a closed window near him. 
There was a crash of breaking glass followed 
by a shower of curses. 

Feeling satisfied that he had aroused 
someone in the men's quarters, he ran on 
towards the house itself. Meanwhile the fire 
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WS8 coming down a hill close to the planta- 
tion. .Marshall ran along the path leading to 
the front of the house shouting, like a mad- 
man. Before he sprang up the steps ascending 
from the front entrance he had the satisfaction 
of seeing the men's barracks pouring forth 
the station hands. The whole place was so 
lit up now by the lurid glare of the flames that 
men and dogs were clearly outlined against 
the light. 

Marshall was met at the door by a young 
man about his own age and height, who spoke 
no word, but hastily breaking a bough from 
one of the trees close by, sped towards the 
adyancing fire. Marshall, though scarcely 
understanding why, also provided himself 
with a bough, and followed more slowly, his 
run having well nigh exhausted him. When 
he turned the house-corner he could see, even 
more distinctly, the darkly-outlined figures of 
numerous men, who were energetically beating 
back the flames with branches. Marshall 
joined them, and though exhausted, half- 
blinded with smoke, and choking with thirst, 
was soon working as hard as anyone. 

A sudden shout from the young man whom 
he had met at the door sent some of the men 
to try and stem an advance which the fire was 
making against the barracks. 

Marshall stayed at his first post, which 
seemed to be at the foot of the garden fence. 
The advance guard of workers was very con- 
siderably weakened by the absence of those 
who had rushed to save the men's huts, and 
few remained besides Marshall himself and the 
young man, who appeared to take the lead. 

Insidiously the forked tongues of flame 
crept along, hungrily licking up the tall dry 
grass till quite suddenly Marshall found him- 
self surrounded by the fire. 
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'* Pall down that fence near yon,*' shonted 
the young man, whose lead Marshall had 
followed. Marshall attacked the fence with 
a mnstering of all his failing energies, and 
tore off paling after paling in an endeayonr to 
stop the fire, which had caught the fence lower 
down ; hut posts and rails were stoutly set 
and resisted his efforts. 

** Hold on, I'll get an axe ! Here Lily — oh, 
it's you, Mara — run for an axe, quick !" 

**Mara I'* The name struck Marshall like 
a lash. In his confused state of mind, half- 
unconscious as he was with fatigue and suffo- 
cation, he had not observed a group of two 
girls, a little boy, and an elderly man, who had 
come out of the house, and were standing on a 
piece of carefully kept smooth sward, at a safe 
distance from the flames. 

Now, when he heard that fateful name 
shouted across this wild, nightmare-like scene 
he thought it was some return of the dream- 
fiends which had tortured him through his 
illness, and with a wild impulse to flee — ^he 
knew not where or from what — ^he left the 
fence and rushed forward towards the fire. A 
sudden stumble threw him headlong against a 
fallen tree ; flames seemed to be closing in 
upon him ; then a sudden blackness blotted 
out everything and he remembered no more. 

Frank Macdonald, who had seen him fall, 
rushed in amongst the flames and bore him 
across the fence into a place of safety. Then 
he called to Lily, but she was not within 
hearing, and Mr. Macdonald and Mara came 
to his assistance. The injured man lay still 
unconscious, in spite of all their efforts to 
restore him. 

Suddenly above the roar of the flames rose a 
ringing cheer, and the clatter of horses' hoofs 
was heard. 
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'< Thank God !" exclaimed Lily, who had 
just joined her father and Mara, <* here come 
the Beauchamps' men." Then the two girls 
assisted Mr. Macdonald to carry Marshall up 
to the house. 

It was some hours hefore Marshall awoke, 
and then only to suffer intense agony, hoth 
his arms heing horribly scorched. He 
wondered weakly where he was, but could 
remember nothing except an awful horror of 
flames, which in his semi-delirious state he 
had imagined to be an actual hell. He had 
fallen headlong into those flames, he knew — 
but now, where was he ? He looked around 
and found himself lying in a cool, lofty bed- 
room, with carefully-shaded windows. A fair- 
haired girl was seated near his bed, but when 
she saw he was awake she stole from the room 
and was replaced by a hard-featured, middle- 
aged woman — evidently a servant — who 
offered him some cool drink — nectar it might 
have been for aught he knew, so grateful was 
it to his burning throat. Then curiosity as to 
his whereabouts gaye way to weakness, and he 
sank into a quiet sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXL 
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Oh, let the solid ground 

Not fall beneath my feet 
Before my life has found 

What some have found so sweet; 
Then let come what may, 

What matter if I go mad, 
I shall have had my day. 

—-Tennyson. 

HEN Marshall awoke for the second 
time, he saw the bright, warm, sun- 
light flooding the room everywhere 
beyond the space immediately sarroanding the 
bed, beside which stood a tall screen. The 
sound of childish footsteps, creeping with 
elaborate, bat noisy care along the hall aroused 
his attention. Outside his door they stopped. 
" Nurse," cried a little voice softly; "nurse, 
are you in there ?'* 

" Whisht, darlin' ; I*m here safe enough, 
but ye*ll wake the gintleman I" (this, in a loud 
stage whisper, proceeded from behind the 
screen, whence there emerged the figure of the 
same elderly woman whom Marshall had seen 
before he fell asleep. There was a whispered 
but animated colloquy at the door. 

" Oh, do let me creep in. I'll take off m/ 
shoes. I just want to have a peep at the new 
man." 

" The gintleman, darlin' ! He's not just a 
common man ; he's a gintleman, like Mr. 
Frank," said the woman, perhaps rather with 
B view ix> diyerting the ohild'a thoughts than 
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ont of regard for nicety of speech ; she was 
partly snccessfnl. 

'< Where's Miss Maisie ?" asked the little 
Toice next ; " isn't she np yet ? and I can't 
find Lily or Frank. I know they're both np, 
because their rooms are empty." 

" Sure, 'tis off for a ride they've all gone 
these two hours to see where the fire went to 
last night." 

" Oh, what a shame ! without me." 

'* Is it wakin' ye out of yer beautiful slape 
they'd be, Masther Cecil, dear, and you up 
the whole mortial night 7 But 'tis eleven 
o'clock now and they're sure to be back soon." 

"But I want them now. I'm so lonely. 
Father's not up, and Mary says I mustn't 
wake him ; and I haven't had any break- 
fast." 

"Come in here, little man," called Mar- 
shall, "and talk to me, and perhaps nurse 
will get you some breakfast." 

" Shure, I will ; and the same for yerself if 
by the Lord's blessin', ye're able to ate it," 
said the woman, advancing to the bedside and 
looking scrutiniziugly at Marshall. The child 
followed, clinging to her skirts, half shy, half 
eager. 

Marshall, who had always been fond of 
children, managed to smile reassuringly at 
the little fellow, in spite of the pain he was 
enduring from his bums. " Suppose you 
have your breakfast here with me ?" he said. 
** We're both lonely, so we may as well 
console each other." Cecil hailed this propo- 
sition with delight, and nurse agreeing hurried 
off to prepare the meal. 

Meanwhile the conversation went on briskly. 
" Now, what's your name ?" began Cecil, 
" because I must know what to call you, mustn't 
I ? Mine's Cecil Beawcham^ '^^^s.^'cswiJv^, 
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Old Mis3 Beaucharap is my godmother, you 
know." 

** What a grand name !" said Marshall with 
an air of admiration. " Well, Cecil Beauchamp 
Macdonald, you may call me Jack if you like; 
or — if you wish to be more observant of the 
proprieties — Mr. James." 

*• I don't know what they are," said Cecil, 
puzzled ; "but I 'spect I'd better call you Mr. 
James till I know you well," he continued 
wisely ; " but you'd better call me just Cecil, 
because I'm only a little boy, you know, and 
all that big name feels too heavy for me." 

" Well, Cecil," began his new friend ; " tell 
me who lives with you here besides nurse.*' 

" Only Father and Frank and Lily — and 
Miss Maisie, since her father died ; and of 
course the servants." 

" Lily is your sister, I suppose, isn't she ? 
and who is Miss Maisie ?" 

** She's a very old friend of ours," said 
Cecil, " but she lives here now, and teaches 
me, because her father's dead and she has no 
one else — and because we all love her so 
much." 

*^ A sufficiency of reasons, certainly I" said 
Marshall. " What's her other name ?" for 
suddenly he remembered the name he had 
heard the night before — the name which, with 
all its associations with his bitter shame, had 
struck down his exhausted frame as a blow. 

" Her real name is Mara — Mara Mey-ring ; 
I can say it now, but long ago, when I was 
quite little, you know, I used to call her Miss 
Maisie," 

To the child's dismay, Marshall had fallen 
back on the pillows with closed eyes, and pale, 
drawn face, as though in agony. So it was 
true then, she was here — the daughter of the 
man whose generous kindness he had repaid 
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with deceit and treachery. The girl, whose 
pictured face had hannted him, whom he had 
told himself he mast never meet. And her 
father was dead ! From the first moment he 
heard it he felt certain that here was a new 
remorse for his overburdened soul. He 
remembered all now, and could piece it together 
like a child's puzzle. Sandon's position with 
regard to Meyring's affairs ; the newspaper 
account, which Macdougal had read aloud to 
him on his arrival at Bulli Creek, wherein it 
was stated that Mr. Meyring was seriously ill. 
Merciful heavens- ! did he die then, from the 
shock 7 He dared not ask anyone at Moonee 
Yabba — the child of course would know 
nothing of such matters. And Mara was 
here, earning her living as a governess ! 
Another of memory's lantern-slides brought 
to his mind the fact that Sandon had been a 
trustee of Mara's fortune. Mr. Meyring had 
himself said it. What a black-hearted villain 
the fellow was I yet a glance from the world's 
point of view revealed Marshall to himself as 
a participator in this villainy. Would Mara, 
for instance, see much to choose between him 
and Sandon 7 Assuredly not. Yet in his 
heart he knew that he was innocent of this 
crime. It had only been his accursed indolence 
which had made him an unconscious accom- 
plice. And he must meet this girl face to 
face ; and she would perhaps speak kindly to 
him, never knowing the share he had in her 
father's ruin — perhaps death. 

Cecil had been very quiet, all this time, 
thinking Marshall was asleep ; but at this 
juncture the entrance of old Norah, the nurse, 
bearing a large breakfast tray, offered him an 
excuse to rouse the invalid. 

** Wake up, now, Mr. James I" he cried 
eagerly ; here's Norah with our breakfast." 
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So Marshall perforce roused himself, thrust 
awaj all uupleasant thoughts, and tried to 
talk and laugh with his small friend. He 
might as well begin at once with the child. It 
would fit him for the ordeal of concealing his 
feelings from Mr. Macdonald and his elder 
son, who would be certain to come and visit 
him. Cecil had quite forgotten his loneliness, 
and to him, at least, it was a merry meal, 
especially as he was allowed to feed Marshall 
(who could scarcely move his burned and 
bandaged arms) with morsels of toast and 
sips of tea. To the unaccustomed child there 
was something exquisitely funny in the 
thought of this grown-up man being fed like 
a baby. 

This rather one-sided meal was at its height 
when a. sound of horses* hoofs was heard 
approaching. 

Cecil rushed frantically to the window. 
" I'm in here I" he cried, " with him," point- 
ing backwards towards the bed. ** Oh, I 
forgot ! His name is * Mr. James ' or 
* Jack.' " Then, telling his new friend con- 
solingly that he would not be away very long, 
he ran out to see the two girls, and to tell 
them he had ** had such fun feeding Mr. 
James." 

It was not many minutes before Frank 
came to see his wounded guest. 

" How are you now ?" he asked kindly. 
•* By Jove I we've reason to thank you for 
giving the alarm. You did us a real good 
turn. But how did you come to be so near 7 
Were you making for Burracca ?" 

Marshall gave him a brief account of his 
residence with the Scotchman to " learn bush 
experience," but did not mention his stay in 
Melbourne ; and Frank accepted it quite 
unsuspiciously as a simple fact. 
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It was such a osnal thing for a '* new 
chum " to do before baying or •* taking up " 
land on his own account. 

Later in the day Mr. Macdonald came to 
make his guest's acquaintance, and heartily 
thanked him for awakening the household so 
promptly, and thereby enabling them to save 
so much fencing, as well as the wool-sheds 
and sheep. 

" And we're not going to allow you to 
move for weeks to come," said his host. 
*' Besides getting badly burnt, you seem tho- 
roughly run down, and need a complete rest. 
Frank has told me you were on your way to 
Burracca for stores, so I sent off one of our 
men to old Macdougal — I know him well — to 
take him a supply, and to tell him not to 
expect you till he sees you.'' 

Jack, with one of his rapid transitions of 
feeling, had come to think that he would 
** take the goods the gods provide," and 
accept the Macdonalds' hospitality for a while. 
The thought of living again, even for a few 
weeks, the life of a gentleman among his 
equals, was too pleasant to be lightly flung 
away for an absurd scruple. For now that 
the first shock of surprise at Mara's proximity 
and her father's death were over, he told him- 
self that he had been ridiculously sensitive. 
After all, it was not Mr. Meyring whom he 
had robbed — indeed he had not had the 
slightest intention of robbing anyone. The 
only actual sin he had committed (so he rea- 
soned) was in personating poor old Jim. And 
that could have nothing to do with Mara 
Meyring. Deep in his heart, perhaps, was 
the strongest motor in his decision to remain 
as a guest at Moonee Yabba — ^the overweening 
desi'f^ to see Mara, the actual presence of the 
girl whos« portrait li&d to l%i%^\i^\AW£es^^« 
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Wa8 she really so lovely — so lovable, as paint- 
ing and sun-pictare both proclaimed her. At 
all risks, he would stay and jadge for him- 
self. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 




*' Oh ! the warm Australian day— 
Golden fair ! 
Blue, stainless skies ! and over all 
A drowsy stQloess seems to fall, 
A perfect hush is eyerywhere. 
And the waveless, charmed air 
Is held in dreamy thrall." 

—It. RiOHAKDSOir. 

OME days passed belore Marshall was 
aUe to leave his room ; but, thanks 
to the skilful care of Norah, the 
nurse, his burns soon began to heal. On the 
fifth morning he managed to dress himself in 
some of Fnuik's clothes — which had been 
substitated for his own scorched ones — and 
found his way to the diningroom. Two 
giris wete there, arranging flowers at a side- 
table, with Cecil superintending. 

Marshall stood unobserved for a few 
BQomests in the doorway, and Cecil was the 
first to see l^m. 

" lily ! " he cried, " here's Mr. James. 
la&'t it j<^y, he can get up now? And 
t^s is Miss Maisie ! '' he continued, with a 
triumphant wave of his hand towards Mara. 

Ncme knew how " Mr James' ^^heart beat 
as at last he stood face to face with the girl 
whose image had been so constantly in his 
miad. The two girls were too much amused 
at Cecil's unique metbod oi m\ttQ^>3LC;\k<cstL \a 
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think of anything else. Otherwise Marshall 
felt sure they most have seen a look of 
recognition — or, rather, identification — flash 
into his eyes as they rested on Mara. For 
it was the self-same face — a little paler and 
thinner perhaps, but the same. He could 
scarcely force himself to talk to her in the 
expressionless way which " society " expects 
on a first introduction. But Cecil oppor- 
tunely made some absurd remark, at which 
all three laughed ; aad soon they were 
chatting easily together. 

Presently, to the music of Cecil's cry, 
" Here's father ! " Mr. Macdonald entered. 
He greeted Marshall with congratulations 
on his improved health. 

Frank had gone up north on business, 
leaving at daybreak, and would be away 
some weeks. Meantime he had left a 
courteous message, begging Mr. James to 
make use of his wardrobe. 

One day as Marshall lounged on the grass 
watching Lily and Mara play "single" 
tennis, and glancing occasionally at the 
leaves of a book, which he was idly turning, 
his eyes fell on these lines : — 

" Booted and bearded and burned to a brick, I 

loaf along the street ; 
I watch the ladies tripping by, and I bless their 

dainty feet. 
I watch them here and there with a bitter 

feeling of pain : 
Ah ! what wouldn^t I give to feel a lady's hand 

again !" 

He had marked the place, and when Mara 
came sauntering towards him (leaving Lily 
to play a game with Cecil) and seated her- 
self on a rustic seat near him, he showed 
her the passage. "I fancy this fellow means 
to describe much the same sort of desperate 
feeling which I constantly experienced when 
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at Macdougal's hut. Can you, I wonder, 
realize the awful monotony of a selector's 
life?" 

" Oh !" said Mara (almost unfeelingly, as 
it seemed to him),'* I don't think a selector's 
life is of necessity worse or more monotonous 
than any other. We often, when going 
straight across country, pass close to the 
Campbells' house— they are selectors, you 
know, some fifteen miles away. Lily and I 
have made acquaintance with the children, 
and I have often thought how healthy, and 
happy, and contented both they and their 
parents look." 

" Ah !" said Marshall (with a shade of 
bitterness), " that is different ! But where 
a man — or even two men — live in a bark 
hut, with only the merest necessaries of 
life, their sole occupation from morning till 
night to labour with their hands — for what 
purpose? — merely to amass money, which 
they will probably never spend ! Of course, 
one who is the centre of a family group, 
like the Campbell you speak of, breathes in 
a different atmosphere. But I spoke — and 
thought — of one who is alone in the world." 

" But your relations V* ventured Mara, 
moved (in spite of herself) to pity at the 
intense melancholy of his tone. 

*' I have none ! " said Marshall. 

Mara was silent for a few moments. 

To Marshall's surprise, and even pleasure, 
he saw that her eyes were dewy with tears 
of sympathy. Indeed, she felt strangely 
moved at the thought of this man's loneli- 
ness — deeper than her own, for she was 
surrounded by an atmosphere of love and 
kindness, and that refinement of living so 
essential to the happiness of those who are 
accustomed to it. 
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'* I too have no relations/' she said gently. 
" I lost my all when my father died." She 
spoke simply, and with little outward sign 
of emotion, save in a certain unusual vibra- 
tion of her VMce. 

A sudden wild desire took possession of 
Marshall to ask her from what cause her 
father had died ; and then, if it had been 
from some ordinary iUaess — he left the 
sentence unfinished in his own mind and 
hurriedly resumed the conversation. 

" Ah, yes ! but you, too, are different. 
However " — more contentedly — ** thank 
Heaven, when I return, as I soon must do, to 
MacdougaPs hut it will not be quite the same. 
When life seems most stagnant I shall re- 
member that some thirty miles away is a 
centre of civilization — a place all ' sweetness 
and light,' where you and your friends 
dwell" 

There was just a fetint emphasis on the 
"you," faint enough to pass almost un- 
noticed, yet marked enough to give Mara a 
thrill of consciousness. 

''And you will come back here sometimes to 
see us," she said, feeling a reply was due. 

" Yes," he said, " I hope to often see you 
all, since Mr. Macdonald has so kindly 
asked me to come over whenever I like — a 
rash invitation; for that would be very 
often. And you / you will not grow weary 
of my visits if I take him at his word ? " 

" Visitors are not so frequent at Moonee 
Tabba that we are likely to become weary 
of any one of them," rejoined Mara, sweetly 
cold to the personal tone which he could 
not resist giving to his conversation with 
her. "Except Alec Beauchamp, we are 
often weeks without seeing anyone but our- 
selvea" 
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''Who is Alec Beauchampf" asked Mar- 
shall. 

"He is a very old fri«nd of the Mac- 
donalds,'' said Mara. "He and Lily and 
Frank were children together, and have 
always been very intimale. At preoent he 
is up in the north with Frank ; otherwise 
he would certainly hvre been over tlus 
week. He often comes to naira a fourth at 
tennis.'' 

" I hope you will sometknes allow me to 
play — though I suppose my right hand has 
lost its cunsing, for it is quite a year since 
I handled a raeket," re»«rked Marshal). 

" Of course ! " said Mara, snttinig. " We 
i^all be delighted to play with soBMOoe 
new ; but beware of Lily as an o^^onent '* 
— as she joined them. " In her you behold 
the proud winner of the Burraooa touama- 
ment trophy for three successive years ! " 

Lily laughed merrily. She already liked 
this chance acquaintance veity much, and, 
with her customary frankness, showed it by 
being what she called " nice " to him, and 
Marshall never scrupled to let her see — 
though delicately — that he admired and 
liked her. Somehow, she was mc^pe re- 
sponsive than Mara, who unconsciously 
received all his most deferential hoaiage, 
yet would never see that it was rendered to 
her alone. 

After an early lunch, the two girls, Cecil, 
and Marshall rode over to Barramuk. The 
day was warm, and they rode slo^y at 
times. Marshall was horrified when he saw 
the devastation wrought by the recent bush 
fire. 

When the gates of Barramuk were reached 
they were found to be already open. 

"So there are other vlaiiMMii^^ «KAL'\}SSi^ — 
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" I half wish we had not come." Then she 
turned with a smile to Marshall : " I am 
afraid you ^ill think us utter Jbarbarians, 
Mr. James, when I tell you that Mara and 
I don't care for afternoon callers — for there 
are such people even in the bush. We 
often come here, but generally to spend 
the afternoon and evMiing. It seems to me 
so senseless to drive or ride twenty miles or 
more for the sake of sitting stiffly in one 
another's drawingrooms for an hour." 

A sudden turn in the kmg avenue which 
led to the house, brought them within sight 
of the entrance. 

" Mr. Dane's body-servant ! " ejaculated 
Lily, in dismay, as she saw before the 
verandah steps a group consisting of a 
Queensland blackfellow and two horses. 
" Oh ! at what an inopportune moment we 
have come ! Mara, on you I rely to avert 
Miss Beauchamp's wrath if we interrupt the 
old gentleman in his forty-ninth proposal ! " 

Mara laughed at Lily's dramatic ex- 
pressions of fear, and vouchsafed to Marshall 
a few words of explanation as they dis- 
mounted. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 




Sir Charles Gbandison. — "It will be best," 
taking her hand — " Admirable Lady ! it will be 
best for us both, for me I am sure it will, that the 
solemn day be early.** 

— Sabhtel Richardson. 

HETHEa the slow approach of the 
Moonee Yabba party was ren- 
dered inaudible by the noisy 
neighing and champing of Mr. Dane's horses, 
they never knew ; but certain it is that, 
when they entered the drawingroom, the 
door of which, standing ajar, was flung open 
wide by a servant, it was evident that they 
took by surprise the two people who were 
already there. 

A smile of mischief lit up Lily's eyes ; 
Mara felt a little pity, and Marshall an 
amused embarrassment, at the scene before 
them. 

Mr. Dane, a tall, erect man of sixty-flve, 
stood holding Miss Beauchamp's hand, over 
which he had evidently just accomplished a 
stiff bow, as they entered. 

There was that peculiar feeling in the 
whole atmosphere of the room, so indicative 
of " something happening," which is often 
experienced by new comers on a scene which 
they do not quite comprehend. 

Miss Beauchamp, with a sort oi cq»x^1\\&^^ 
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dignity, greeted the girls and Cecil, and 
bowed formaUy on MarsLaH's introduction. 
Mr. Dane merely waited to exchange a hasty 
•* How d'ye do 1 " with the giris and Cecil, 
and speedily made his exit. 

" O dear ! " said Lily, with mock contri- 
tion and real mischief, '* I am afraid we 
have driven Mr. Dane away — and I daresay 
he had come to have a Imug, pleasant tete-dt- 
tHe with you." 

" My dear Lily," said Miss Beauchamp, 
stiffly, "you should know that your 
father's daughter is always welcome here. 
And there is no need, I am sure, to tell Mara 
how pleased I am to see her, nor my little 
godson here. As to Mr. James," with un- 
usual graciousness, '* he did us such a service 
last week that I have wished very much to 
see and thank him." 

<< I ! " exclaimed the astonished Marshall 
— " in what way ? " 

" By warning the men at Moonee Yabba," 
explained Miss Beauchamp. " You see, had 
the fire not been so promptly checked there 
the wind would certainly have carried it here 
in a few hours." 

Marshall murmured something polite about 
his pleasure in being of service, and Lily took 
up her cue again. 

" But I am quite sure we drove Mr. Dane 
away ; he seemed put out at our coming and 
spoiling his visit." 

" Mr. Dane was here on business which 
there is no immediate hurry to settle ? " said 
Miss Beauchamp almost gaily. 

Cecil meanwhile had grown rather weary 
of being left to amuse himself. He had been 
wandering around the room for some time 
vainly trying to find some new object of 
interest. At last he had found it. 
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'* Oh ! I say, Miss Beauchamp ! What a 
good photograph of Mr. Dane ! Is it a new 
one ? Doesn't it look just stiff and straight 
like he always does, as if he couldn't bend 
his head ? " 

This was awkward, and Lily, with an 
imperative gesture, made the boy under- 
stand that furtlier remarks on the subject 
were forbidd(»i. 

But, alas ! energy is indestructible, and 
Lily had merely diverted Cecil's observant 
powers in another direction. " Oh ! what a 
pretty ring ! — is it new ? " he cried ; " I never 
saw you wear it before. Why don't you put 
it on your finger with the other rings ? Aid, 
oh ! " (making a sudden dive on something at 
his feet) *< this must be the jolly little case it 
goes in ! " 

This time it was Mara who threw herself 
into the breach. " Oh, Cecil ! " she said, 
shaking her head mournfully, '' What a 
failure you prove me to be as a governess ! 
Don't you know how rude it is to make 
remarks and ask questions ? " 

The child was astonished at a rebuke, 
which he took to be real, and looked almost 
unhappy ; but, to everyone's surprise, Miss 
Beauchamp, who was really fond of Cecil, 
put her arm around him, and said kindly — 
** Never mind, dear ! It is new, and I don't 
wonder it caught your eyes ! As for the 
little case, you may have that. I shall 
not want it again ! " 

Then tea was brought in, and, under 
cover of the rattle of cups and saucers, 
while Miss Beauchamp poured out the tea 
and Marshall stood by to assist her, Lily 
managed to whisper to Mara — " What does 
it mean 1 Ought we to congratulate her ? " 

But Mara shook her head emphatically. 
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Nevertheless Lily was not sure whether Miss 
Beauchamp's indulgent reply to Cecil was 
not intended as a sort of informal announce- 
ment of her engagement. She resolved by 
a bold coup to solve the problem. 

The ^opportunity came when Cecil had 
asked permission to take '* Mr. James " to 
see the horses and dogs, and Mara stood 
watching them from a distant window. 
" Miss Beauchamp ! pardon me ; but may 
we congratulate you ? " 

" There is scarcely any need for congratu- 
lations at present" said Miss Beauchamp, 
" for I have no intention of leaving Barra- 
muk till Alec's affairs are settled — that is, 
till he finds a wife." 

If Lily had intended a thrust of malice 
(which, however, she had not) this would 
have been a counter-thrust ; for there was 
no mistaking the earnest intentness of the 
other's gaze. Lily flushed beneath it ; but 
only asked, with her nose the eighth of an 
inch higher than usual — ** Don't you think 
that may be rather indefinite — for Mr. 
Dane ? " — and before Miss Beauchamp could 
reply Mara joined them. 

The ride home through the declining sun- 
rays was at first a merry one; but lily 
said nothing then as to her question and its 
result. She could not, however, resist 
dilating humorously to Marshall on the 
patient courtship of Mr. Dane — " Why ! 
they must have been almost young when it 
began twenty years ago ! " she cried, with a 
merry laugh. 

Cecil, who, mounted on his pony lima, 
had galloped many yards ahead, was now 
waving and shouting to the others to "make 
haste and come for a race " with him. Mara 
was a little timid of a gall«p since her fall , 
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that memorable night, and Marshall pro- 
fessed himself better pleased to ride quietly 
beside her. ^o Lily hastened forward to 
jetn Cecil, and soon they were out of sight 
under the overarclting gum trees. 

Mara and her compMiida k«pt up a some- 
what discursive conTersatian as they rode on 
tog^her. Already these two had discovered 
a certain eemmunity of tastes which bade 
fm to make them friends. Already Mar- 
shall (^ough she little suspected it) regarded 
Mara with a v«ry texkder feeling. If he 
could but know the cause of her father's 
death, then he might Iwpe some day to con- 
fess to her his past deceit and folly and win 
her forgiveness. It would be difficult, he 
knew, in any case fer her to look with any- 
thing short of repulsion on one who had 
been so intimately associated with Sand on. 
B«t if Sandon and his frauds had been, even 
indirectly, the cause of her father's death, 
he knew it would be impossible that she 
eould ever oare for hira. 

As for Mara, she would have found, had 
she analyzed her feelings at this time, that 
she was much interested in this stranger, 
about whom there was an air of mystery 
and melancholy. 

Marshall, while not unaware of this fact, 
was innocent of any intention of ** posing " 
to Mara. To him she was the actual em- 
bodiment of all womanly perfections — a 
picture of the wife he might have gained had 
he not wasted and marred his life. Even, 
now he sometimes told himself that if he 
could but be acquitted of any share in caus- 
ing her father's death, he might hope to wia 
her love, and to become, not worthy of her, 
^perhaps, b«it as worthy as any man with a 
mnittl past can be oi a good ^ovxi^\i. 
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By tiie time Mara and her escort josned 
the otker two the gun was sinking quickly 
behind^ tlie dietAnt mountidns, and tiiej 
finished their ride throagh a fairylaad of 
purple and golden misty radiance, under a 
rainbow sky, which passed, by the most 
wonderful gradations, from crimson at the 
horiwn, through pink, gold, palest green 
and most gorgeous amber to the deep ineff- 
able blue zenith of the Australian eveskig 
sky. 
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CHAPTER XXIT. 



** Happiness too swiftly flies." 

— Thomas Gray. 




'RANK and Alec, returning sooner 
than they were expected one evening, 
came upon a group which pleased 
neither of them. It was about eight o'clock. 
Mr. Macdonald was half docing in an easy 
chair, enjoying that comfortable after-«linner 
nap which becomes at his age a habit with 
most men. At the piano sat Marshall, 
smging to his own accompamment. N«ar 
him, on a low chair, was Mara, her beautiful 
eyes dreamy and wistful with sympathy, her 
soul thrilled with that indescribable longing 
— we know not for what — which some songs 
sung by some voices awaken in most of us. 
Lily, equally absorbed, stood by the singer 
to turn over the leaves of his music. The 
song was Tosti's " Good-bye." It had been 
in the house for months, and Mara had sung 
it tenderly — Lily sweetly ; but never had 
any of those present heard it as Marshall 
now rendered it. His full, deep voice 
fell clearly and distinctly on the lowest 
notes, yet swelled and rang with intense 
passionate yearning on the higher ones, till 
Mr. Macdonald woke with a start from his 
slumbers^ and MarWs «ilt«i!L\.\oti^ ^osXx^bi^XA^ 
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i^i^UMf bf kk abrupt BioyeaMtit, was 
oaugkt by the unexpected si^rt ef the twe 
yoang men, who stood hesitating in the 
doorway.' Was Frank mistaken, or did she 
really leok annoyed at the iBtarriiptie& f 
It was but ior a m^nent if she did so, for 
the next she sniled — though somewhat ab- 
sently — a greeting to them both. Indeed, 
she might almost be pardoned if it w«re 
so, sinee the deep delight afforded h^ by 
hearing a beautiful soAg well sung was an 
unusual experience. 

Frank and Alec Beauchamp — " dear, good 
fellows,'' as she mentally called them — were 
to her, for the moment at least, far less 
interesting than this stranger. N«ther of 
them was in the least musical, thou^ both 
had sufficiently good lungs to imttie through 
an ordinary seog, and eeuld even find 
pleasure in listening to others ; b«t deep m 
Uieir hearts was stm lingering a remnant of 
the boyish idea that music was intended 
prineipaUy for girk, and that any fellow 
who hked to spend hatf his time over a 
piano, singing love seags, was necessarily 
more or less effeminate. 

As for Alec Beau^iamp, he f^ furious at 
this interloper, for there is no denying that 
Lily, if net actually a coquette, dearly 
loved to tantalise hm* still unaccepted lover 
by showing as plainly as possible that she 
cared not at all to please him ; therefore, 
though she had seen the arrival of the two 
young men, she feigned unoonsciousness of 
it till the song was ended. Nay, it is almost 
certain^ that a deeper absorption in the 
music seemed to possess her soul from tke 
moment she became aware that Alec, with 
angry eyes, was watdiing her. 

AH this took a very few moments ; then 
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the song was tmded^ and ereryone rose to greet 
the returned travelers, ^^r. Maodonald 
making iiM|«irieg as t« she^p which they 
were to porohase, and Marshall expvesding 
his pleasmre at seeing Frank again, and at 
making, Beauehanip's acquaintance. But 
assuredly the pleasure was one-iided, for 
AWe's gMeting was disiinetiy cold, though 
ke roused himself with an eflbrt to eompli- 
mffatt Marshall on his successful endea¥«iir 
to arrest the bush iire. Tlien Ii]f began to 
riiafModize over ^e song Marshall had sung, 
and Mara thanked him with a fervent 
simplicity which needed few words. 

From this time forth, during the re- 
mainder of Marshall's visit, both Frank and 
Alec felt miserably and resentfully that they 
wove heavily handieapped in the race for 
&ivour. But Frank ^' wore his me with a 
diflference," inasmuch as he did not vimt the 
newcomer with his anger, while Alec hated 
the Englishman with a hatred bom of 
mingled scorn and envy. Alec, unfortunately 
for himself, took occasion to say something 
o£ what was eating away his jealous soul, 
but only made matters worse, as ikr as he 
wa. concerned, for LUy was distinctly 
offended at his presumption, and showed it 
by becoming many shades cooler in her 
manner to him. 

Frank, of course, did not dare to remonstrate 
in a like manner with Mara, since he felt 
that he had not the slightest claim upon her. 
Still her sensitive soul was conscious that he 
was quieter, and studiously careful not to 
interrupt any of her conversations with ** Mr. 
James."^ But she would never have guessed 
the cause had it not been for Lily's half- 
kuighing animadversions on the "absurd 
of those two bo^a" 
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Soon Marshall felt he should return to 
Bulli Creek. Accordingly, one bright daj 
he regretfully turned his back on Moonee 
Tabba, leaving behind him none but good 
opinions. And Frank, who was never lack- 
ing in courtesy, rode part of the way with 
his father's guest, who carried with him as 
consolation the often reiterated statement 
that they would all be pleased to see him 
whenever he could spare the time and cared 
to come — an assurance which he determined 
to put to the test. 

He found Macdougal ready to receive him 
with open arms, and evidently delighted to 
have his company. - It was perhaps signifi- 
cant of the change in him, which the shrewd 
old Scotchman was not long in observing, 
that one of Marshall's first questions was as 
to the nearest town in which a "decent" 
tailor might be found. " Weel, my lad, if 
ye're goin' to be verra particular, I'd advise 
ye to tak' the train and i*un doon as far as 
Dingleton. It's a tidy bit toon wi' a hantle 
o' shops in it." And to his surprise Marshall 
decided to visit Dingleton that very week. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 




'* The sky is changed, and such a change ! night 
And storm and darkness ! " — Bybon. 

HEARING had been unusually late 
that year, on account of the "strikes" 
of the shearers. Many of the 
squatters had retaliated by " striking " also, 
refusing to employ any but "non-union" 
men, and were rewarded by threats, more or 
less openly avowed, of having their home- 
steads burned. Indeed, several outrages of 
the kind had been attempted, though hitherto 
with little success. 

Mr. Macdonald, one of the most temperate 
of men, was willing to concede much for the 
preservation of "law and order," and to 
ensure the ultimate prosperity of the country. 

So, greatly to Frank's chagrin and to the 
annoyance of the other squattera in the 
district, he resolved to employ any men who 
offered, without regard to their principles, 
and even caused a notice to this effect to be 
placed in the local papers. The result of 
this purely unselfish action led to his 
ultimate advantage, and, although Mr. 
Macdonald had acted as he did mainly in the 
hope of stemming the bitter torrent of 
enmity which threatened to engulf the whole 
country in distress, the immediate effect ^«& 
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that he got together a fairly good army of 
shearers, and had his shearing finished when 
many of his brother squatters had scarcely 
begun. 

Among the most dogged of the unyielding 
squatters was Alec Beauchamp. He took 
his stand with all the fire and energy of 
youth, and was a hot enemy to all unionists. 
His permanent *' hands'' had had decided 
instructions on this head — *• Union or non- 
union ? " was their cry immediately a party 
of shearers arrived at Barramuk. And if 
the answer were " union," they had been 
ordered peremptorily to " clear out." Per- 
haps, if Alec's own affairs had not been 
going so contrarily just then — if, in fact, Lily 
Macdonald bad been a little kinder to him — 
he might have been more moderate with 
these men. But it is a well-recognized fact 
that private injury often leads to public woe 
— and so it was in Alec's casa Deep and 
low, if not loud, had been the curses and 
threats lavished on him, as the disappointed 
men had turned away, and he had been 
spoken of openly at the " strike " meetings 
as one of the '* blackest " squatters in the 
district. Indeed, some of these threatenings 
and revengeful speeches had come to Mr. 
Macdonalcrs ears, and he had warned Alec 
to be more temperate in his treatment of 
the rejected shearers, but in vain. How- 
ever, some time had elapsed since then, and 
the shearing was safely over, though the 
union men still hung about in camps and 
held many excited meetings. 

Meanwhile the girls missed " Mr. James " 
a good deal, as they were left much to their 
own resources, and their late visitor formed 
a constant topic of conversation between 
them. Lily openly avowed that he was 
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one of the nicest men she had ever met, 
and Mara did not contradict her. 

One hot afternoon, soon after Marshall's 
departure, Mara, Lily, and Cecil set out 
for a ride. They were to visit a fern-gully 
some ten miles away to get some new ferns 
for Cecil's greenhouse. Mr. Macdonald and 
Frank had gone out about daybreak, to 
visit a distant part of tbe station, where 
they would be busy till evening. 

When the two girls and Cecil had ridden 
only a few miles, the little fellow complained 
of the heat, and wished to go home, where- 
upon Mara confessed that she had a head- 
ache and would also be glad to return. But 
Lily was not so inclined. 

" If you don't mind, dear," she said, " I 
think I shall go on. I feel just in the mood 
for a good long ride, and I shall not be 
lonely." So Mara and Cecil returned alone. 

Lily had not gone more than seven or 
eight miles when the sky grew dark with 
the sudden thunder-clouds so apt to rise after 
a spell of continuous heat. But she was a 
determined girl, and had quite made up her 
mind to accomplish the fern-hunt. " I can 
ride home at full gallop if necessary ! " she 
said to herself. She had no sooner got the 
desired ferns and mounted her horse than 
the first low threatening peal of thunder 
echoed along the deep gully. She urged her 
horse slightly, though she was by no means 
a coward. " What a good thing Mara and 
Cecil did not come ! " she exclaimed aloud. 
Meanwhile the storm was rolling up rapidly, 
and some distant flashes of lightning were 
visible. 

Her horse was a good one, a large-limbed 
chestnut hunter named Prince, and a 
special favourite with Lily. As the stotra 
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gathered, and the darkness became deeper, 
she urged Prmce wiik such good results that 
she was more than half-waj home before it 
broke. She looked around for shelter, and 
remembered suddenly an old, deserted shep- 
herd's hut, about half a mile to the left, 
which enjoyed an evil reputation since a 
Chinaman had hung himself there. There 
was something repugnant in the idea of it ; 
but she would be quite safe there, and there 
was a " lean-to " or shed at the back where 
Prince could shelter also, for the rain was 
now coming down in torrents. 

In a few minutes she had gained the hut, 
approacliing it from the back. The thunder 
was now almost unceasing, and the rain 
pouring violently down upon the thirsty 
earth. The lightning, too, was dazzling and 
fearful. She gained the hut safely, and 
decided at the last moment to stay in the 
shed with Prince, for the thought of the 
self-murdered Chinaman made her nervous 
and reluctant to go alone into the hut 
itself. 

She dismounted quickly, led Prince into 
the shed, and stood beside him waiting for 
the rain to cease. Suddenly there was a 
portentous lull, as though thunder and rain 
were pausing to gather strength for a' new 
effort, and in the silence, to her dismay, she 
heard rough voices. Really alarmed now, 
she stood motionless, feeling instinctively 
that some evil was on foot. 

" I tell yer, Jim, weVe fixed it up 1 
Bain or no rain, Barramuk bums to-night. 
Well take care the rain don't prevent us. 
There's such a thing as kerosene. As to 
that black-hearted Beauchamp, I only hope 
ke wttl turn out^ and I'll have a shot at him, 
aa Mire as my nano^'B Bfll Rogers — curse 
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him ! " and he rapidly clicked in succession 
the six empty chambers of a revolver. " It's 
harmless now," said the rufEan, laughing 
harshly, " but before night there'll be enough 
lead in it to give that fellow a lesson ! Not 

that I mean to kill him out and out " 

Nothing more was audible, for thunder and 
rain were once more raging, and with in- 
creased violence. But Lily waited to hear no 
more. Hastily patting the reluctant horse on 
the neck, she coaxed him to face the storm 
once again, then mounted and rode furiously 
in the direction of Barramuk. She thought 
she heard a shout behind her, but felt no 
fear. That man's revolver was empty, she 
knew, and before he could load it, she would 
be far out of reach. 

Her purpose was fixed now. There was 
nothing else to do ! She must ride on to 
Barramuk ! Alec's safety, perhaps his life, 
depended on it. There was no one else to 
go ! Her father and Frank would not yet 
have returned, and she dared not trust any 
of the men, who might be secretly in league 
with those villains. And ever present with 
her was the dread that she might not be in 
time, or her horse might fail ; and then — in 
the darkness of the wild, stormy night she 
confessed it to her own heart — Alec might 
die without knowing that she loved him. 

For, indeed, it seemed now to her, in her 
fear for his safety, that she had always 
cared for him. She wondered how he had 
not divined it. And straightway she regis- 
tered a vow that if she reached Barramuk 
in time to save Alec he should be left no 
longer in doubt as to her feelings. 

The thunder was gradually decreasing, and 
the rain had ceased, as Lily, drenched and 
exhausted with her fierce battl% ^^^g^kcss^ 
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storm and rain, urged her weary horse along 
the Barramuk avenue, at the end of which 
vivid flashes of lightning revealed the 
welcome sight of the homestead. 

" Good gracious, Alec ! ** exclaimed Miss 
Beauchamp, " listen to that horse galloping 
along the avenue ! Something must be the 
matter ! It can't be a bush fire after this 
storm ! " 

The Beauchamps were seated on their 
broad verandah, having come out after 
dinner to watch the departing storm die 
away in the west, with its vivid lightning 
and distant rumblings of thunder. The 
atmosphere, though still warm, was no 
longer oppressive, and the air was scented 
with the mingled sweetness of flowers grate- 
ful for the refreshing rain. Alec's face — 
now visible in the lightning glare, now 
faintly illumined by the glowing end of 
his cigar — wore an intent expression as his 
sister spoke. Above the hum of myriad 
insects he could plainly hear the rhythmically 
beating hoofs of a galloping horse. 

Throwing down his cigar, he hastily 
ran down the steps into the avenue. He 
was startled by seeing — suddenly defined 
against a blaze of lightning — a girl's figure 
on horseback, and his heart seemed to stop 
beating as he recognized lily Macdonald. 
Full of vague fears he rushed to meet her. 

"lily!" he cried. **What is the 
matter ? " 

'' Oh i Alec, is that you 1 " she cried, ex- 
citedly. " Tluink heaven you are at home 
and safe I " 

Then, in a few hurried, breathless words, she 
told of the conversation she had overheard, 
her fears for his safety, uid her determina- 
tion to warn him. 
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** And you did this for me ! " 

" Tes/' said Lily, with an effort to speak 
lightly, "and I'm ready now if youVe no 
men at hand, to ride into Burracca for the 
police ; and — and — oh, Alec ! I thought they 
might hill you ! " she sobbed, thoroughly 
overcome with fear and fatigue, as she fell 
rather than sprang from the saddle into his 
ready arms. 

She even submitted without a word of 
protest when her happy lover, emboldened 
by her mood, and feeling all that her brave 
act implied, held her tightly in his arms, 
and pressed on her lips the kiss which sealed 
their love. 

In their new-found happiness both had 
forgotten all extraneous circumstances ; and 
so true is it that '' love hath no seasons,'' 
that lily even forgot that her habit was 
soaked through by the storm. But suddenly 
a voice broke in upon their bliss, for, un- 
noticing, they had now reached the steps 
leading to the verandah. 

" Well, I must say I am astonished ! " 
came in Miss Beauchamp's most frigid 
accents — ^the lightning having unkindly just 
revealed to her this tableau. " Do you mean 
to tell me, Lillian" (this name was only 
used under great provocation), "that you 
have ridden over from Moonee Tabba, with- 
out a hat and your hair streaming loose 
like an Indian's ; and now you stand calmly 
there with Alec's arm around you in that 
disgraceful attitude ? " 

Miss Beauchamp absolutely snorted with 
rage and disgust, and without waiting for 
an answer she stalked back into the house. 

But 9ome new influence had softened 
Lily's mischief-loving heart, and she ran 
after the offended lady. 
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" Oh ! dear Miss Beauchamp/' she cried, 
" forgive me, but I was so excited ! The 
fact is, I overheard some wicked wretches of 
men planning to burn down Barramuk, and 
one of them said he would shoot Alec, and 
I " The recollection of her fright over- 
came her, and Alec finished the story : 

*' And Lily has galloped over here in the 
darkness, through that terrible storm, to 
warn us, since there was no one else to do 
it." 

Miss Beauchamp thawed at once — '* Come 
in immediately, and change your wet things ; 
you must be drenched to the skin. Alec, if 
you care for Lily as you say you do you 
should not keep her standing there a minute 
longer — and her horse should be sent to the 
stables, instead of eating the few flowers that 
are left. And ought you not to set the men 
to watch for these wretches? " 

So having brought a wholesome dash of 
commonplace to restore these young people 
to their senses, she led Lily away to her 
own room, saying to her in a wonderfully 
softened tone — ** You must excuse my sharp 
tongue, my dear, but, really, I was so sur- 
prised ; however, I shall be honestly relieved 
if you have made up your mind at last about 
Alec 1 " 

And Lily was too wise to ask why I 

Meanwhile Alec led Lily*s horse towards 
the stables, and calling one of the boys, 
told him to ride hard to Burracca for the 
police, and to call at Moonee Yabba on his 
way and inform Mr. Macdonald of his 
daughter's safety. 

The boy took Lily's horse into the stables 
before saddling his own, and Alec went 
straight to his overseer's house. Mr. Morgan, 
the overseer, was at \io\xiQ, %svd. ^«a enter- 
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taining a stalwart young storekeeper, who 
was weather-bound on his way home to 
Burracca. 

In a few words Alec told them what was 
the matter, and Potter, the storekeeper, 
eagerly volunteered to help to capture the 
miscreants ; and Alec continued — 

'*You had better station one of the 
grooms in the loft, and then he can keep 
a look-out over all the stables, though I 
doubt whether they will tou<^ that part of 
the proHMses. They seem particularly 
anxious to 'wing' me. If the man hears any 
disturbance up at the house he can come to 
our assistance. Don't let the other men 
know anytyng. To tell the truth, Morgan, 
I fear there may be a spy amongst them, 
perhaps several ; but the two grooms I know 
are safe men. I have sent Cox to Moonee 
Yabba to ask young Mr. Macdonald to come 
over, and then he is going on to Burracca 
for the police ; but they can hardly arrive 
before daybr^ik. I don't suppose the 
cowards will make any attempt till after 
midnight. You had better come up to the 
house quietly about ten o'clock. Bring your 
revolver." 

Alec, having given these directions, re- 
turned across the yard to the house, where 
he found Miss Beauchamp and Lily snugly 
ensconced in the drawingroom. 

" Before the lights are put out, my dear," 
said Miss Beauchamp, *' we will go to the 
medicine chest and get some bandages and 
lint ready ; and I must just look up ' gun- 
shot wounds,' in case those wretches do shoot 
anybody." 

So the medicine-chest was brought in, 
and a ghastly array of bandages and lint 
spread out on the table, wViil^ ^\ss^ '^SIi^a^- 
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champ, as she read aloud extracts from the 
chapter on gunshot wounds, kept adding to 
the pile. In the midst of this performance 
Frank Macdonald was ushered into the 
room, and stood aghast at the array. 

" I had no idea the affair was going to be 
80 serious ! " said he, after the first greetings 
were over. 

" It is just as well to be prepared, Frank, 
for all emergencies; so I thought I would 
see to these things at once. Alec and Lily, 
of course, cannot be expected to think of 
anything just now ! " 

Suddenly the state of affairs flashed into 
Frank's mind. The juxtaposition of the 
two, the air of happy proprietorship which 
Alec evinced in his manner to Lily, and 
Lily's unaccustomed shyness told the same 
tale. 

With a man's antipathy to any public 
display of sentiment, he only said, coolly — 
*^ Ah ! I was afraid something of that kind 
would happen I " But when Miss Beau- 
champ followed Alec into the hall, and they 
were left alone, Frank took his sister in his 
arms and kissed her very affectionately — 
" God bless you, dear old girl ! I hope you'll 
be very happy. Though what we'll do with- 
out you I don't know ! " 

Alec came back to say that all lights 
were to be extinguished now, and that the 
men were already stationed in their places. 
Miss Beauchamp and Lily were placed in 
possession of Alec's office, which was in 
the very centre of the house, and had no 
windows but a skylight. Alec and Frank 
took up their position in one of the bed- 
rooms. 

The night wore on. A strong west wind 
liad succeeded the tYiMivd^T^VA^xxDL^ «»tLd dark 
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masses of cloud, urged on by the gale, flew 
across the sky, revealing now and then a 
rift, with a hurried glimpse of a few stars. 
The tree-branches rattled and beat wildly 
against the iron ro<^s, and many were the 
false alarms which were given. 

Twelve o'clock struck ! — one ! two ! Then 
Alec discerned two dark figures, one bent 
under a load of straw, as he rightly con- 
jectured. This load they placed against the 
wooden side of his own bedroom. Evidently 
they knew the place ! Alec immediately 
crept around and alarmed the others ; then 
he and Frank went one way, while Morgan 
and Potter went the other. Just as they 
drew near the place where the men were 
standing, a match was struck by one of 
them, and their figures were outlined for 
an instant. 

Before either of the men knew they were 
watched Alec was close upon them, with 
Frank at his heels, the wind having drowned 
the sound of their approach. 

" Put out that match, you scoundrels ! " 
cried Alec. Both men were considerably 
startled ; one of them turned hastily, with a 
muttered curse, and fired in Alec's direction, 
luckily missing both him and Frank. But 
Potter, who had now arrived from the other 
direction, eager for the fray, took a wild 
shot at the two men, missed them, but 
narrowly escaped hitting Frank, and his 
shot went crashing through the window of 
Alec's room. Above the noise of the falling 
glass were heard the shrieks of the afirighted 
servants, who were aroused by the firing. 

" Ng more shooting, Morgan ! " cried 
Alec, as he seized one man, and Frank 
gripped the other. Morgan and Potter 
went at once to their aB^tAXLC%\ «2DL^^i«^^ 
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the two villains were disanned and bound 
back to back. 

" All safe ! " cried Alec, as a note of 
comfort to the frightened women-folk. Then 
he dragged the straw (which had been well 
soaked with kerosene) away from the house 
into the middle of a wide gravelled path, 
and setting Morgan to watch it, he put a 
match to it. The sudden blaze revealed a 
strange tableau : the two criminals near 
the wall, tied back to back; on the verandah 
a huddled crowd of frightened domestics, and 
at one of the windows Lily and Miss Beau- 
champ; while around the blaze were grouped 
the '* station hands," who had joined Alec 
and Frank. The captured men spoke not a 
word, but stood sullenly waiting till day- 
break, when the poHce came, and carried 
them away to the safe custody of Burraca 
gaoL 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 




** He seized him roughly by the arm, 
He called him by his name ; 
The man leaped up in mazed alarm 
And terror shook his frame." 

—J. Brunton Stephens. 

OME days after the events recorded 
in the last chapter, Mr. Macdonald 
had occasion to go to Melbourne. 
Returning at the end of the week, he brought 
some newB. 

" I have invited a young fellow I met at 
the Lormers' to come up on a visit next 
week," he announced, with that ineffable 
calmness so often displayed by a man when 
making an announcement most startling to 
his womenkind. 

" Oh ! father ! " exclaimed Lily, «* isn't 
that rather sudden 1 This is Sunday — 
why he may be here to-morrow ! Who is 
heV 

" He's a new chum, and rather a rare 
specimen, with none of the newness rubbed 
off — though he has been out for about a 
year, I fancy." Afterwards, to Lily alone, 
her father said — " I found, after I had in- 
vited him, that he came out in the same ship 
with that young Marshall, who so deceived 
poor Meyring. So yo\i ViaA \i^\»\Kt \^^^^a:^ 
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Mara, my dear, bj telling her this before- 
hand. She might be startled, you know, if 
he were to suddenly allude to Marshall — as 
he may — for, by the way, I heard from the 
Lormers that something new has come out 
about that young scoundrel. It appears he 
was not the son of Meyring's old friend at 
all, but only his nephew. The son came 
out too, in the same vessel, but he was 
drowned, and this fellow personated him. 
Then, finding the game was up, he evidently 
repented, and wrote home to his uncle con- 
fessing everything. And now the elder 
Marshall has come out expressly to denounce 
his nephew. Poor Meyring ! how doubly he 
was taken in by that heartless scoundrel ! 
So you see, my dear, why I want you to 
prepare poor Mara, in case young Mont- 
gomery should mention Marshall He's 
pretty sure to do so, because he's quite full 
of the matter ; he says he would know the 
fellow anywhere." 

" What is Mr. Montgomery like 1 " asked 
lily. 

" Oh ! I don't suppose you girls will care 
for him much ; he is a regular new chum — 
not a bit like Mr. James, for instance. At 
all events," continued Mr. Macdonald, "I 
rely upon you three young people to make 
his visit a pleasant one." 

Shortly afterwards they all went cheer- 
fully to prepare for a ten-mile drive to a 
roughly-built little church, where sometimes 
there was a minister and sometimes there 
was not. In the latter case anyone who felt 
so disposed officiated. But at least it was a 
church, and Mr. Macdonald rarely neglected 
to drive either there or into Burracca on 
Sunday. 

They were a\\ Tat\iet ^^Mn^rised to see 
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'*Mr. James" amongst the congregation, 
and undoubtedly both the girls were pleased 
to meet him again. Mr. Macdonald was 
very pressing to him to go back to Moonee 
Yabba with them, but Marshall declined, 
engaging, however, to ride over and stay a 
few days during the next week. 

Marshall's way lay in an opposite direction 
to Moonee Yabba, so outside the church 
gates they pai'ted, after a very few minutes 
of conversation, during which Mr. Mac- 
donald mentioned that they were to have a 
visitor from town — " a countryman of yours, 
James! You must come and help us to 
amuse him ! ** he added. 

On Tuesday the visitor arrived. He was 
a small fair man, with a chronic eye-glass, a 
half-lisp, and a most ingenuously afifected 
manner. Both the girls were irresistibly 
amused at his appearance and affectations, 
and to Cecil he was ** a joy for ever." 

Still, he had an unfailing supply of good 
humour, and was able to laugh at his own 
discomfiture, even when he came to grief 
at an impromptu kangaroo hunt, merely 
ejaculating ** B(a)y Jove ! " a shade more 
emphaticsdly than usual, and carefully feel- 
ing if his precious eye-glass were still in its 
place. 

Needless to say neither Frank nor Alec 
Beauchamp cared much for him, though the 
latter — contrasting him with " Mr. James " 
— said that he was " not half a bad fellow ! " 
The girls, in the privacy of their " bed-time " 
talks, agreed that he was " not a quarter as 
nice as * Mr. James ' ; " but, of course, 
everybody assisted in entertaining him. He 
was particularly amazed at the traces of the 
recent bush fires. 

" What do you gen^T^JJl-^ d.o ^>awtt. *^«^ 
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come so near the house?" he asked lan- 
guidly. 

fij chance his gaze fell on Lily, and she 
promptly replied — ** Oh I we do nothing but 
make a great many buckets of tea." 

*' Buckets of tea ! " ejaculated the aston- 
ished ^ "new chum," "Ah really I Is 

that the best thing for putting it out ? " 

** It never fails, if a sufficient quantity be 
applied," answered Lily, and there was an 
irrepressible burst of laughter, in which even 
Mr. Macdonald joined, though he immedi- 
ately apologized. 

" A very natural mistake," he said men- 
daciously, sacrificing truth to politeness. 
" Your nonsense, Laly, my dear, is often 
very misleading." 

The same evening as they were all sitting 
on the verandah after dinner, Miss Beau- 
champ and Alec being also of the party, 
someone was heard approaching on horse- 
back. 

**0h! it's Mr. James, I'm sure," cried 
Cecil delightedly. 

Lily and Mara both said they hoped it 
was Mr. James, and Lily unkindly dilated 
on his charms to an unsympathetic group 
composed of Alec and Mr. Montgomery. 
In revenge Alec volunteered to Mont- 
gomery the information that " James " was 
a fellow who had turned up at the bush 
fire, and that no one really knew much 
about him. 

There was no time for more, but as Lily 
passed on her way to greet the newcomer 
she murmured in the already repentant Alec's 
ear — " Mean ! " 

" But it's true," maintained Alec, stoutly. 

"Mr. James " was immediately taken into 
the house by lily and. Yt^sx^l tor a non- 
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descript meal after his thirty-mile ride, Cecil 
dancing attendance on his way to bed. 

When this was over they returned to the 
verandah, passing through the drawingroom, 
the French windows of which formed a usual 
exit. " Mr. James " was introduced to 
Montgomery, and, still standing with his 
back to the window, engaged in that con- 
versation about the "old country" inevitable 
when two Englishmen meet in a strange 
land. Once or twice Marshall thought the 
other's voice seemed strangely familiar, but 
he could not see his face, and his name 
struck no chord of memory. 

After a few minutes Mara and Lily, with 
Miss Beauchamp, strolled in through the 
open windows, and Lily opened the piano, 
intending to ask " Mr. James " to sing. 

He seemed to divine her intention, for he 
wheeled round suddenly and stood, for the 
first time, facing the light. 

For a moment there was silence, and 
Montgomery looked intently into the other's 
face ; then — " You infernal scoundrel / " he 
hissed, and springing from his seat with an 
energy of which no one would have believed 
him capable, grasped Marshall firmly by the 
collar. 

<* Jack Marshall, as sure as there's a God 
in heaven ! " he cried. The words floated 
in through the windows of the drawingroom, 
and sent Mara reeling into Lily's arms. 

For an instant a look of wild despair 
burned in Marshall's eyes, and he made a 
hasty movement forward ; the next his 
arms dropped at his sides. 

" It is true," he said calmly ; " I knew 
it would come sooner or later. A few words 
of explanation to Miss Meyring, and then 
I will do whatever you wish " 
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'< Not a word ! " cried Mr. Macdonaldy 
firmly. " Mara ! lily ! I forbid you to 
listen to this man." 

Then to Marshall he continued : '' I 
presume, sir, that you will offer bo resist- 
ance ; but I must ask you to follow me to 
my study, and to remain there till I can 
make arrangements to deliver you up to 
justice." 

Marshall only bowed his head — ^indeed, at 
this juncture he was utterly unable to speak, 
so great was his shame and agony of mind. 
Even the wild desire to explain to Mara 
that he was perhaps a shade less black than 
she deemed had now left him. ''To what 
end?" he thought, bitterly. The crimes 
to which he must plead guilty were more 
than sufficient to degrade him for ever in 
her sight. 

Mr. Macdonald, after waiting a moment 
and receiving no verbal answer, beckoned 
Marshall to follow him, and led the way to 
his study. 

*'I have no doubt that your word is 
sufficient," he said severely, ''but I must 
take every precaution. I shall lock this 
door, and someone will be posted outside 
the window, for fear you should be tempted 
to escape. One thing I must impress on 
you : that I absolutely forbid you, either by 
word or writing, to communicate with any 
member of my household. Your ill-judged 
attempt to address Miss Meyring just now 
was both futile and cruel ; you must your- 
self see the folly of it." 

" I (fo !" said Marshall, in bitter despair ; 
and they were the only words he spoke. 

Meanwhile Frank had despatched to 
Burracca police station a messenger, who 
in the course oi a le^ boura returned with 
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two mounted troopers. Into their hands 
Mr. Macdonald formally deliyered his 
prisoner. 

After his first burst of righteous anger 
and indignation, the kindlj, hoc^pitable soul 
oi the old gentleman was sorelj rexed 
and filled with compunetion at the thoi]ght 
that it was his guest whom he was obliged 
to treat in this arbitrary fashiofi. He evwi 
with his own hands carried mme to the 
unhappy man, and pressed him t« take 
some; but Miurshall rejaeted it, and stood 
waiting with bowed head uid faoe deawn 
and distorted with mental agony. When 
the last QMMMnt caflae, and tike troopers took 
him into tlim custody, he wMrt over the 
Moonee Yahkm threshold l&e a man in a 
dream, wkhovt uttering a word. Indeed, 
none saw his departure but Mr. MaedoBald 
himself, since Montgomery, Alec Beau«hamp 
and Frai^, with true d^eacy, kept out of 
the way, and the two girls, with Miss 
Beauchamp, horrified and almost stunned, 

were shut up in the drawingroom. 

# « « # 

When, some weeks after, his trial came 
on, Marshall pleaded guilty, and feeling 
utterly reckless, offered no explanation or 
defence when charged with having aided 
Sandon in his frauds and embez^ement. 
And as the whole of his Melbourne oare«r 
was brought up, and Jim's father — broken- 
hearted at his loss, and bitterly angry 
against Marshall for hie deception — wcus a 
witness to prove the prisoner's impersonation 
of his dead cousin, the judge summed up 
heavily, drawing special attention to the 
*< cruelty " of his behaviour. So Marshall's 
sentence was a severe one — seven years' 
imprisonment. 
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The condemned man left the dodc showing 
the same strange apathy and hopelessness 
which had marked him from the beginning. 
The court dispersed, and in a few days 
Marshairs crime was remembered only by 
an interested few. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 




*• And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love." 

— Wordsworth. 

FTER Marshall's arrest and departure 
Mr. Montgomery, feeling somewhat 
awkward at the social earthquake 
which he had occasioned, thought it only 
right to declare his intention to leave Moonee 
Yabba. But Mr. Macdonald saw at once 
through his polite but stammering explana- 
tions of " business " which called him back 
to town sooner than he expected. 

" Now, my dear fellow," he remonstrated 
kindly, "you must forgive my bluntness — 
but I happen to know that no post for you 
has come since last evening. Therefore I 
am tempted to think that you only wish to 
leave us on account of last night's unpleas- , 
antness. Pray put all such ideas out of 
your head ! We can never be sufficiently 
grateful to you for showing that villain in 
his true light Why we might have gone 
on for ever receiving him here as a welcome 
guest — he might even have fallen in love 
with Miss Meyring ! " 

" He might indeed," murmured Mont- 
gomery ; but Mr. Macdonald went on with- 
out noticing this interjection — 

"And perhaps she might hav^ tft.kftYka.l^vw^'^ 
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to him. Good heavens ! The idea is too 
horrible ! — her father's murderer, one might 
almost call him. Indeed it is quite bad 
enough to think that she met him, and 
was civil to him. So you see, my dear 
Montgomery, that you will be affording us 
all a great pleasure if you stay — that is," 
suddenly questioning — " if you don't find it 
dull ? " 

" Dull ! " ejaculated Montgomery, who 
had his own reasons for not wishing 
to leave just yet — " I don't think I ever had 
such a perfectly jolly time before ! " 

" Well, that's settled," said his host, " and 
really, Montgomery, it will be a kindness 
on your part to stay and divert the girls' 
thoughts from this horrible affair ; for they 
both seem quite upset about it. My 
daughter, as perhaps you may have guessed, 
has lately become engaged to young Beau- 
champ, and I daresay he will be able to 
prevent her from dwelling too much upon 
it ; but Miss Meyring, you see, is different, 
and of course it was her father—" 
Hestopped abruptly. 

But Montgomery broke in with eager- 
ness: "You may rely upon me, sir," he 
said, " to do all in my power to divert 
Miss Meyring's thoughts from this affair 1 " 
— and he certainly meant it. 

Indeed, as the days went by, it became 
very evident, to Lily's amusement and 
Mara's dismay, that the Englishman was 
most decidedly endeavouring to make love 
to the latter. 

Frank, too, saw it, and was by turns in- 
dignant and scornful. *' Mara could surely 
never care for such a little mass of affecta- 
tions and absurdities 1 " he told himself 
and Lily. But tihen, o^^ixi) Vi% ^qkxH t^ 
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member that "some girls like that sort of 
thing," and regard poor Mr. Montgomery 
with jealous eyes. He had been watching 
so anxiously to see if Mara were growing to 
care for lumself, but could not, with any 
certainty, conclude that she did. Still she 
had altered in some respects. Occasionally 
she had seemed a little conscious and em- 
barrassed when she suddenly found his 
searching eyes fixed intently upon her. The 
memory of that wild ride, and Frank's de- 
claration of love, would come vividly before 
her, and perhaps this did his cause some 
service, inasmuch as it familiarized her with 
the idea. But Frank's soul was being 
slowly consumed by the long days of wait- 
ing and uncertainty, and, worst of all, by 
the dread lest someone else should come 
and steal her love before he had secured it. 

Mara did her utmost to show Mr. Mont- 
gomery that she did not wish him to offer her 
his hand ; but in vain, for the unfortunate 
young man rushed headlong to his fate. 
The climax came one day in the garden, 
when lily and Cecil — the most indefatigable 
of tennis players — were engaged in a final 
•*set" before luncheon. Mara and Mr. 
Montgomery sat resting under a tree near, 
and Mara thought she was quite safe, as the 
others were actually in sight. But Mr. 
Montgomery, in despair of decoying her 
away quite by herself, gratefully seized their 
present position as being at least beyond 
earshot. 

He was a young man of slow thought and 
few words, and sat silently pondering how 
to commence his suit. 

Suddenly Mara called to the players to 
ask what was Cecil's score in the game just 
ended — " Love 1 " replied IaV^ ^ ^\\2cl ^ ^oshs»- 
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chievous laugh. This was the joung man's 
opportunity, and he grasped it. 

** Ah ! Miss Meyring ! " he murmured 
tenderly, striving to look unutterable things 
through his eye-glass, "how I wish that 
you and I were playing a — ah ! — game with 
the same result ! " 

" Thank you ! " said Mara cokUj, '' bat 
when I play I Hke the cofitest te be more 
equal/' 

" Ah ! — ^yes — ef convse ! but you see in 
the — ah ! — game of love there is generally 
one who gains the most. I would willingly, 
dear Miss Meyring, yield you a hundred 
times more than I should ask in return. 
Stay ! one moment ! " as Mara, horrified at 
this strange jumble of love and tennis, rose 
to her feet — " you do not understand me, I 
see, so I will speak in plainer language. I 
love you, and desire nothing better than to 
make you my wife." 

" Oh ! please stop, Mr. Montgomery ! " 
she cried in dismay ; " I'm sure I have not 
given you any reason to think " 

" No," he responded dejectedly, " you 
certainly have not. But I thought, perhaps, 
if I could tell you how much I really loved 
you, you would — ah ! — try to care for me a 
little." 

"Oh, no! no!" exclaimed Mara vehe- 
mently. " It is utterly impossible !" 

" Not impossible, surely — unless you care 
more for someone else !" 

Suddenly into Mara's mind there flashed 
the recollection of a certain speech of Lily's 
to the effect that until she was supposed to 
care for one in particular she could not 
prevent offers of marriage from others. 

"I do !" she said emphatically and boldly, 
'* I care a tbouBand i\mci& toat^ tor someone 
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else !" And she told herself that this was 
quite true ; for, of course, she cared far 
more for Frank — ^the dear, manly fellow-^ 
than for this affected little popinjay. 

And at this juncture she became aware 
that Frank himself had joined them, his 
approach over the smooth lawn having been 
unheard by either. 

"How much did he hear?" she asked 
herself in deep confusiMi. She could not 
even attempt to speak to him — her face 
burned with a double mortification. If 
even he had heard only her last sentence, ke 
might easily divine the whole meaning of 
this unfortunate dialogue. She made some 
hasty excuse and fled to the unconscious 
shelter of Lily and Cecil. 

Of course, even Mr. Montgomery's self- 
confidence was dissipated by that most 
emphatic rejection ; and, disgusted with 
Mara's folly in preferring someone else, he 
took his leave the next day. Mr. Macdonald 
was surprised at this hasty decision, but 
raised no further objections when he saw 
Montgomery was in earnest. Only Lily, 
who asked Mara point blank, knew the true 
reason of his sudden departure; though 
Frank, having unavoidably overheard the 
conclusion of their interview, was suffi- 
ciently sanguine to find his hopes con- 
siderably raised by Mara's admission. With 
whom else but himself, indeed, had she been 
intimately associated since her residence at 
Moonee Yabba? — except that wretched 
Marshall, and he of course was out of the 
question. So, when business compelled 
Frank to leave the home station again, he 
rode off with a tolerably light heart, though 
knowing he would be absent for at least a 
fortnight. 

VIZ 
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A day or two after his departure Mara 
discovered that she y^as actually dull and 
lonely, especially in the evenings, when Cecil 
was in bed. Mr. Macdonald happened to 
be very busy at that time witt his yearly 
accounts; and Lily, with apparent selfish- 
ness, but really with another motive, seemed 
to have developed a quite orthodox liking 
for tiU-^Ute interviews with her lover. 
Mara could scarcely understand how it 
happened ; but when Alec came, as he did 
nearly every evening, she found herself left 
alone, while lily and her lover were most 
palpably engrossed with each other. Mara 
was, indeed, almost unhappy in this new 
and strange isolation, though she tried to 
tell herself it was natural ; Lily though 
quite aware of these feelings, only smiled 
and said to herself, " Desperate cases 
demand desperate remedies ! " which would 
have been a most enigmatical remark to 
anyone else. 

So Mara got a habit of quietly taking 
the initiative, and slipping away from the 
lovers — sometimes to her own room, but 
more often out into the wildernesses of 
garden which surrounded the homestead. 

Then one day Frank came home, only 
to stay a night, on his way to another part 
of the country, and that evening he joined 
Mara, and together they sat on the lawn 
in the dim starlight or walked to and fro 
in the garden ; and Mara found herself 
enjoying the society of her bright com- 
panion. 

But all too quickly that one evening sped, 
and the next found her again alone, feeling 
more than ever her loneliness after the tiny 
interlude. A time came at last when she 
could scarcely bear it. The moon rose up 
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in her full glory about eight o'clock, and 
Mara stole out alone. Alone ! Yes, she 
was alone in the world, she thought, almost 
bitterly. Ah ! if only her dear father 
were with her! But that, she knew, was 
impossible. Its futility caused this desire 
to make room for a more reasonable one : 
if only Lily would be as she was before, or 
if Frank were at home — and she flung her 
arms upon a seat before her, and sank upon 
the ground in a passion of tears. As if in 
answer to her wish, with fairy-godmother- 
like promptitude came the musical sound of 
a horse ridden rapidly along the track. 

She had unconsciously wandered far down 
the garden till she had reached its outskirts. 
The gate near her was opened, and Frank 
himself, plainly discernible in the moonlight, 
stood before her. She stifled her sobs, 
hoping to escape his notice, for, in truth, 
she was ashamed of her tears ; but her 
dress, of some light grey material, showed 
almost white in the bright moonshine, and 
betrayed her. Frank dismounted, left his 
horse at the gate, and came rapidly towards 
her. With a hasty movement she sprang 
to her feet and stood facing him, tr3dng, 
with a smile of welcome, to disguise the 
traces of her sorrow ; but the moon had no 
sympathy with her desire, and shone full 
upon her, revealing to Frank her tear- 
stained face and great eyes swollen with 
weeping. 

*' Mara, dearest ! " he exclaimed, impul- 
sively, " what is the matter?" 

His words, simple but full of loving 
concern, again swept away the flood- 
gates of her tears, and they burst forth 
afresh. 

" It — it is nothing," shd sobbed % " Vs^ "^ 
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was thinking about father, and — and I felt 
so lonely." 

Poor Frank ! he made one desperate effort 
to resist the temptation of speaking ; for 
had he not promised her that he would not 
again trouble her with his suit unless he saw 
that there was hope for him? Then his 
intense love broke all barriers and restraints 
with which he would have stayed it, and he 
seized her drooping hands in his. 

** Oh, Mara darling ! " he cried, " if you 
would only care for me, and let me love you, 
I would never allow you to be lonely again. 
Tell me there is some hope for me — that you 
miss me when I am away, and are pleased 
to have me with you — and I will try to be 
satisfied if you care for me even a little, and 
will allow me to love you." 

And who shall blame the desolate girl if 
she at last gave in, and accepted the shelter 
' of his loving arms. In love there is often 
one who loves and the other who is content 
to be loved. It is rarely an equal gift on 
both sides. Certain it is at least that Mara, 
as she looked at the man who was to be her 
husband, and saw his great strength and 
manliness dominated and subdued by his 
unutterable love for her, loved him too in 
some degree. 

Lily's delight at the success of her strata- 
gem was great. For it had been solely in 
order to render Mara lonely, and to make her 
thoughts turn perforce to Frank, that Lily 
had seemed to neglect her. " There is noth- 
ing like solitude," she said to Alec, who was 
of course in her confidence, "for making one 
pine for the society of almost anybody." 

" Not very complimentary to poor 
Frank ! " remonstrated Alec. 

The great difficulty now was to make 
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Mara consent to marry Frank soon, but 
circumstances worked well towards this end. 
Mr. Macdonald decided to go to England to 
see his old father and mother, taking Cecil 
with him; and he greatly Hesired to see 
both the girls settled in their own homes 
before he left. Then (as Lily pointed out) 
Miss Beauchamp was waiting — patiently, 
no doubt, but still obviously waiting — till 
Alec's wife could take over the care and 
responsibility of managing him and his 
house before she would transfer her guidance 
and care to Mr. Dane's establishment. And 
surely he, poor old gentleman, had waited 
long enough. 

The truth was that Lily's sense of justice 
was thoroughly, though somewhat tardily, 
aroused, and she felt it was not right to 
keep Alec waiting any longer for herself. 
So she joined her persuasions to Frank's, and 
doiuted out that she and Alec, and conse- 
quently Miss Beauchamp and her elderly 
lover, were all waiting on Mara's pleasure. 

So Mara's consent was gained, and one 
week in April the little church at Burracca 
was full of excitement. Such a thing had 
never before happened in its annals ! There 
were two weddings — one a " double " one — 
within the same week. The first was a very 
quiet ceremony, in which Miss Beauchamp 
and Mr. Dane were the chief actors. The 
second (two days after) when Frank and 
Mara^ Lily and Alec were married, and 
when Mr. Macdonald, as he said with 
proud affection, *• gave away " his two dear 
daughters. 
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CHAPTER XXVHL 




*' And reaaon stoops, its pride to share— 
The child-like instinot of a prayer." 

—John Greeklsaf WHirriEa. 

^HE seyen years which were to elapse 
before Marshall's release from prison 
had wrought many changes at Moonee 
Tabba and Barramuk. Mr. Macdonald 
and Cecil had not yet returned, but were to 
arrive in the autumn, which was the sixth 
since Mara's marriage. Her eldest child, 
a little Mara, with her mother's dark eyes 
and her f athw's sunny hair, was four years 
old. She was their darling, of course ; but 
lately there had come a little brother to 
divide with her the honours and the atten- 
tion of the household — a new little master 
of Moonee Yabba — who was already very 
peremptory and exacting, and made of his 
mother a willing slave. 

Perhaps this was why it happened one 
day when he was only three months old 
that little Mara managed to escape from the 
loving care which surrounded her, and to 
ramble oflf with only "Chance," the collie 
dog, for company, on a purposeful chase 
through the bush. She had once seen a 
lovely thing, ** a great big hoop," of pretty 
colours up in the sky, and it reached down 
quite close behind those high trees. She 
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was sure she could walk to that place, but 
nurse always said ** No 1 it is too far ; " 
but she was a big girl now — four years old. 
So the brave little heart, like many an older 
one, wandered off cheerfully in an endeavour 
to grasp the impossible^ and kept up its 
courage till the hot noonday sun streamed 
down upon the tiny head ; then she began 
to feel, oh ! so tired and thirsty, and would 
gladly have found herself at home again. 
But she had lost her way in the trackless 
bush, and began to realize in her wise litUe 
baby heart that she must wait till someone 
found her ; however, she wandered on still, 
and came soon to a place where there was 
some water, clean and fresh, though muddy, 
and then she felt happier. She was very 
tired now, and would rest a little while ; 
and then, by-and-by, she would look for 
home again. So she called the dog, and 
hugged his great head between her chubby 
arms for company, ''hushing" him all the 
time, as a substitute for her dear dolly at 
home. Then gradually the weary little 
head sank lower and lower, and at last wee 
Mara was fast asleep ; but the patient dog 
gently disengaged his head from her slumber- 
weakened arms and stole away. 

Soon she awakened, for she was lying very 
uncomfortably, and had scarcely had time to 
notice the dog's absence, when she heard him 
bark. She called to him eagerly, hoping he 
had found someone to take her home— and 
there vxu a man with him when he came in 
sight ; but it was a stranger, dusty and tired- 
lookixig. Aad the man couldn't speak, but 
she knew he was thirsty, so she took his 
pannikin and brought him some water f rcmi 
the pool she had found, and he drank it. 

Afimr the xaaa had BaX.\^«^ >Kl&H^sa:«^^^V^ 
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sank back exhausted amongst the bushes, 
the child meanwhile gazing at him with 
large S3rmpathizing eyes. He lay there 
in a state of semi-consciousness and was 
revived by the little girl washing his face 
with a rather grimy handkerchief. "You 
very dirty ; I must wash your face," the 
atom said, ''and then you shut your eyes 
and go to sleep again." 

He heard these words as in a dream, 
which seemed to fade into total darkness. 
He was next aroused from his stupor by the 
child gently shaking him. 

" I want to go home, now ! " she said, 
" and I'm very . hungry — and " — breaking 
into sobs — ** you won*t wake up, and Chance 
has gone away again ! " 

Touched by the little one's misery, the 
man tried to rise, but his head reeled so 
that he fell back again. The sun was 
setting after the close, hot day like a ball 
of fire in the dense bank of smoke which 
encircled the horizon. 

" We will wait here," said the man, " and 
then your dog will find someone to take us 
home." 

'' But I want to go home now," the child 
sobbed. 

" Where is home 1 " said the man kindly. 
" Don't cry ! Be a brave, little woman, and 
tell me which way to go, and I will try to 
take you." 

A puzzled look came over the child's 
pretty, tear-stained face. 

" I haven't been home since breakfast, 
and I went for a long, long walk by my lone, 
because nurse was cross and wouldn't take 
me. But I want my nursie again !" with a 
fresh outburst of sobs. 

The man made anot>keT e^brt^ struggled to 
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his feet, and, taking her little hand in his, 
wearily dragged on for a few ya^dw. The 
little one immediately brightened up at the 
prospect of going home, but her face soon 
clouded over when her companion again 
asked which was the way. 

" Don't you know?" she asked, " 'cause I 
don't." 

The twilight was fast fading as the broken- 
down man and the sweet-faced child stood 
gazing at oue another. 

" Which way did I come ? " asked he 
coaxingly. 

" I don't know ! " said the child. " I was 
sitting under a tree with Chance, and then 
he ran away and came back with you." 

" Where is the tree you sat under ? " asked 
the man, catching at a straw. 

" I don't know ! " she said again ; " but it 
had lots of leaves on it." 

They walked back to one tree. " That's 
not it ! " the child said emphatically — " I 
wouldn't stay there 'cause of the ants." 
The next tree proved to be the one, as was 
evident by a much-torn picture-book, which 
lay beside it. 

An idea suddenly struck the man. "I 
came straight on towards the water," he 
said musingly, " and that pool lies now 
between me and the sunset. So I'll keep on 
in that direction while my strength lasts ; 
and then, if help does not soon come, I 
suppose I shall die, for I feel my head 
giving way again. But surely search- 
parties must be out for. this little one." 
" This is the way home ! " he said aloud, and 
again she put her hand in his, and together 
they walked towards the sunset sky. 

"Do you know the name of the place 
where you live ? " he asked suddenly. 
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** Moonee Yabba ! " lisped the child. 

He stopped short, and seemed unable to 
speak for some moments — " And your 
name ? " he said hoarsely. 

" Mara Macdonald ! " 

He knelt down by the little one and took 
a tiny arm in ea>ch of his hands, and turned 
her with her face to the last gleams of light. 
The child's eyes were dilated with terror at 
this rough grasp, and the wild, disheveled 
face peering into hers — " Good God ! " he 
ejaculated — " Mara's eyes ! I won't hurt 
you, darling 1" And he took her little 
hands in his and covered them with 
passionate kisses. 

The little Mara was too much astonished 
to say anything, and he rose to his feet, and 
quickened his footsteps in a kind of frenzy. 
But he had hardly gone a hundred yards 
when he tripped over a root which crossed 
the path, and fell heavily, bringing the child 
with him. She gave a frightened scream, 
which was answered by a bark somewhere 
close at hand in the dusk. The cry of pain 
was merged into one of joy as her dog came 
bounding towards her. He still continued 
to bark loudly at intervals, and soon from 
amongst the trees the welcome sound of 
horses' hoofs and human voices was heard. 
The man still lay where he had fallen, 
half-dazed ; but he roused himself at the 
sound. 

" Oh, father ! father ! " cried the child in 
ecstasy, and a tall, broad-shouldered young 
fellow jumped quickly from his horse, 
snatched her up in his arms, and kissed her 
most tenderly. 

" Thank God ! I have found you, darling ! " 
he ejaculated. 

When the child had sobbed herself oalnii 
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her father turned to her strange companion, 
and asked where he was bound for. 

" He was sick, father ! " explained the 
little one, " and I gave him a drink, and he 
went to sleep ; and then he said he'd bring 
me home, and we were coming, weren't we?" 
suddenly appealing to him. 

" Yes, but I fear we were succeeding ill !" 

Frank Macdonald was a little astonished 
at hearing the voice of an educated man, 
evidently an Englishman, proceeding from 
this tramp ; but colonials are constantly 
meeting with educated men in queer posi- 
tions. In fact, he knew his own overseer 
had lately given employment to an Oxford 
graduate as a hoer of thistles. He himself 
had not yet seen the man, so he thou^t 
this might be the quondam graduate. 

" You were going in the right direction," 
he replied. " Is your name Wilton 1 " 

" No," said the other, " my name is not 
Wilton." 

<' I must thaHk you very much fer looking 
after my child. You must come on to the 
homestead and rest for to-Rigkt. It is not 
many Bcules away. The fact is, we might 
have found this little wanderer long ago, 
but my wife thought I had takoa her out 
with me, as I so»etimes do ; so ^e was not 
really missed till I returned." 

" I am afraid I am Mot able to walk even 
a a^ort distance. Your child saved mo from 
dying of thirst, but I have eatem nothing for 
some days, and am very weak." 

'* Take my horse, then," said Maedonald ; 
'< and, Alee " — tunriag to his bro^er-in-law, 
who had been waiting near — "ride home, 
will you, a^d toll Mara tbe laMHe cme is 
lounc^ and send a h^siggj along with some 
food}" 
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Beauchamp nodded, and immediately dis- 
appeared into the darkness. 

" I am afraid I can scarcely even ride, my 
head swims so ; but if you would give me 
your arm perhaps I could walk a little way." 

So little Mara was placed on her father's 
horse, where she was quite at home, while 
the two men crept slowly alongside. 

But before help reached them the stranger 
collapsed, and fell in a dead faint, from 
which it seemed impossible to arouse him. 

When Alec Beauchamp arrived, driving 
a large, roomy buggy, he helped Frank to 
lift the unconscious man into it. Then 
Frank placed the child on the front seat, 
and, springing up himself, took the reins, 
while Alec mounted Frank's own horse. 

" Alec, old man," said Macdonald when 
he had secured the man against any danger 
of falling out, ** I don't like to impose on 
you, but I wish you'd hurry on and send one 
of my men to Burracca for a doctor. I'm 
afraid this poor fellow will die on our hands. 
He's been starved, you see, and I don't 
know what to do for him. He's evidently 
new at this sort of thing, and has lost his 
way." 

Beauchamp rode quickly away, and the 
buggy proceeded more slowly after him. 
About a mile from the house it was hailed 
by Mara herself, who had been too im- 
patient to clasp the child in her arms to 
sit quietly at home. 

" Mara," said Frank, as she stretched up 
longing arms and took the little one into her 
warm embrace, "get up into the buggy, 
dear, and see if you can de anything for 
that poor fellow. I thought it 1»est not to 
waste time trying any remedies, but to 
drive home aa (\mck.ly %a ^^osssble. Alec 
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has gone on to send a man for the doctor. 
Did not you meet him ?" 

" Yes ! but he passed like a whirlwind. 
And did this man find our darling T' hug- 
ging the child fervently once again before 
looking at the stranger. 

" No, mother ! I found Atm," explained 
her little daughter proudly, " and he didn't 
know anything, not even where home was,^ 
and then he asked me my name ; and when 
I told him, he caught hold of my arms so 
tight — he hurt me — and put his face close 
to me and said *Mara's eyes.' Of course 
they were my eyes ; and then he kissed my 
hands." 

" What ! " exclaimed both Frank and 
Mara simultaneously, as they looked at each 
other. 

" Can it be that unhappy man? " asked 
Mara, shuddering slightly ; and Frank said, 
"I thought I recognized his voice;" and 
then there was silence. 

Somehow they both felt convinced it was 
Marshall. However, the principal thing, in 
common charity, was to get him home and 
have a doctor to see him. Besides, had he 
not helped to save their child ? 

" Frank ! " murmured Mara, as they 
drew near the door, " don't put him out in 
the men's quarters ! He is ill — perhaps 
dying ; and, if he be indeed that unfortunate 
man, we are so happy that we can surely 
spare him our forgiveness. Remember we 
have our darling given safely back to us 1" 

"Just what I was about to suggest, 
dearest!" siud her husband; "but I 
thoui^ht you miglaA not like it. You see, 
you are i^ one whe had most to forgiT«— 
though I b^titve, from wkat those VMent 
iBveetigfttkas have brou^t tA \^^^n2ca^V^ 
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really had nothing to do with your poor 
father's ruin." 

So yet again Jack Marshall was carried 
across the threshold of Moonee Yabba, and 
laid to rest in the self-same guest-chamber 
where he had once before awakened to con- 
8ciousne8& 

Dr. Barrand arrived in about two hoars' 
time, and made a lengthy examination of 
his patient. Then he told Mr. and Mrs. 
Macdonald the result — in a fragmentary 
way peculiar to him. 

" The poor fellow is in a very bad way — 
heart in a terrible state — hopeless — quite 
hopeless ! Nothing but sheer strength of 
will could have enabled him to come so far 
alive. Seems to know you quite well too — 
begged leave to see you both, said it would 
relieve his mind, and help him to die more 
easily." 

" But will it not injure his chance of 
recovery to excite himself by talking)" 
asked Mara gently. 

'^ My dear Mrs. Macdonald," said the old 
doctor, "he has no more chance of living 
than if he were sentenced to be bung to- 
morrow. Death is hanging over him now ; 
and in a few hours, more or less — a day at 
most — he must die. Indeed, in his we«k, 
excited state to deny him hk de^re wotild 
probably prove immediately fatid." 

Though Dr. Barrand wm an old friend of 
the family, he was told nothing of Marshall's 
connection with the Moonee Tabba peo^, 
exe^ ikskt they had known hkn years a|[o. 

Yery gently and pityingly did Mara and 
her hwerband — both young, stroRg, and 
hi^y in their mutual love — wafteh beakle 
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liad warped his better nature, was so soon 
to end beneath their roof. 

" You know me 1 " was the first thing he 
said ; and thej both assented. Then slowly, 
and with many pauses for breath, he told, 
with his eyes fixed on Mara's face, how he 
had been duped and made a tool of by 
Sandon. '* But it was partly my own fault," 
he said. " If I had not been so wickedly 
careless and selfish I should have made it 
my business to inquire into the details of 
the affair ; but, believe me ! with the em- 
bezzlements and other frauds I had nothing 
to do." 

" We do believe it ! " said Mara, and her 
gentle eyes were full of pitying tears. 

"For nothing on earth would I have 
injured your father, who was kinder to me 
than anyone on earth had been before," he 
continued. ** Still less would I have injured 
you." 

" But you did not know me then," Mara 
reminded him gently, thinking his mind was 
wandering. 

" Oh, but I did ! " he said, and the faint 
shadow of a sad smile came over his face, as 
he ac^ed for a little packet to be given him 
from kis coat which hung near. 

" Open it ! " he said to Mara. She did so, 
antd saw to her surprise a portrait of herself 
taken many years ago. 

" I stole it ! " Marshall continued. " I 
doa't Ismaw why ; your face has always 
haunted me since I first saw it pictured in 
your fatiier's house. I med to think about 
you, and wcmder if I ever met you whether 
you could have made life worth living. 
MMiy and many a nigitt I have lain awake 
in my ceil, wondenng over what my life 
mifliit have been if T had only knowtL '^^^^a. 

1&1 
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sooner; but it makes no difference now. 
The only ray of comfort I have, now that I 
am drifting into the outer darkness, is that 
I have loved you." 

Mara made a gesture as if to interrupt 
him. 

<* Let me wander on ! " he pleaded. " I 
dare not be silent — and think ! A few hours 
more or less of life can make no difference 
now ; and I should like to tell you how I got 
here — to explain everything to you, and beg 
for your forgiveness. When I left the gaol 
a small sum of money was given me ; but it 
was only enough to buy a ticket about half- 
way to Burracca. I went so far in the train, 
and then set out to walk the remainder of 
the distance. I had no thought of food, and 
for a day or two did not seem to feel the 
want of it. A feverish desire to see you 
before I died kept me up. I meant to call 
at Macdougal's selection too, and give him 
up my share in it. I don't know how 
those days passed. I remember once or 
twice, when I stopped at farmhouses to ask 
my way, the people seemed to pity me, and 
gave me food, and milk to drink. When at 
last I reached MacdougaFs hut I found it 
quite deserted. I think the shock in my 
weak, exhausted state was too much for me, 
and that I must have been delirious. I have 
a dim recollection of having fallen once on 
the mountain-side — and your doctor tells me 
that probably I had concussion of the brain. 
I have also a dream-like idea that I spent 
days in the hut in semi-delirium, listening to 
the door slamming in the wind, while the 
trees tossed their branches wildly against the 
roof, and I saw the stars peeping through 
cracks in the old walls. I remember one 
night in the moonlight that I rose suddenly 
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with strength to go on, but I lost my way, 
and then came the next day upon your child." 

He paused suddenly. '* There is no more 
to tell," he said, wearily. " Mara 1— ^you can- 
not mind a dying man calling you so — it is 
the name by which I have thought of you all 
these weary years. " Mara ! say just once 
you forgive me ! " 

" Oh ! I forgive you, and pity you," said 
Mara, and tears of genuine emotion shone in 
her eyes. 

There was silence for some time, broken 
only by the monotonous ticking of the clock. 

" Mara ! " murmured the dying man 
again, '*draw the curtains back. Let me 
see my last earthly day die." 

Frank drew the curtains aside, and then 
joined his wife again beside the bed, and 
with Marshall they both watched the last 
line of sunlight climb the hill, then touch 
the tops of the highest gum trees. Soon a 
glimmering square was all that remained to 
show there was a window. 

" Mara ! " again came the clear, weak 
voice of the dying man, " I don't feel afraid 
to die ! Death cannot be worse than my 
last few years of life ! My remorse must 
be everlasting, and, God knows, I deserve it; 
I cannot ask for His forgiveness." 

" But I forgive you," Mara said, earnestly, 
"and surely God, who is all-merciful, will 
forgive you too ! Oh ! I wish I could say 
more to comfort and help you, but I cannot 
find words." 

Frank sat still, feeling he ought to say 
something — he knew not what. 

Suddenly into the room glided a little 
streak of whiteness, and crept towards the 
other whiteness of the bed. 

" Mother ! " cried a little voice, " Nuraie 
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put me to bed without my prayers, so I 
comed light down to you. I knew you was 
here." 

" Kneel down and say them, darling." 

" In the dark, mother ? '' 

<<Yes, my darling. Mother and father 
are with you — and God ! " 

So obediently the golden head buried 
itflel£ on her mother's knee, and little Mara 
prayed the simple and beautiful prayer 
which expresses all human needs; and aa 
the words " Forgive us our trespasses " fell 
from the lips of the praying child, the dying 
man joined in repeating them, feebly and 
faintly, but oh, how sincerely ! A light as 
of a new-bom hope flickered for a moment 
over his drawn features, and the last glimmer 
of life faded out of his eyes while they were 
still fixed upon the face of little Mara, as 
she rose from her knees and looked with a 
sentiment of timid awe and silent wonder 
upon the dread, mysterious Presence, which 
had come for the first time into her innocent, 
happy life. 

THE END. 
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